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THE CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 
Mi: KING’S speech of July 23rd made it plain 


that the constitutional issue is to dominate all 

others in the election campaign, but unfor- 
tunately he befogged the real issue at stake. Taken by 
itself this issue is clear enough, and it is to be hoped 
that it will not be obscured through any considera- 
tions of political expediency on either side. Lord 
Byng’s action in refusing Mr. King’s request 
tor a dissolution has been debated comprehensively 
throughout the past month, and we do not now 
propose to discuss it at length in these columns; but 
two points regarding it deserve consideration. In the 
first place, all the precedents for such an act on the 
part of a governor-general are only to be found in 
colonial days, and therefore no longer hold good. 
Secondly, the status of Canada since the war is ad- 
mittedly that of an independent nation, a co-partner 
with Great Britain in the British Commonwealth. 
Consequently, it is obvious that the Governor-Gen- 
eral, as the King’s representative in Canada has no 
prerogatives here that the King has not in Britain. 
Technically, of course, the King still has the right 
to refuse to accept the advice of his Prime Minister, 
but he has not exercised it for a hundred years, and, 
according to the peculiar way in which the British 
constitution grows and develops, it is therefore con- 
sidered that such a thing is no longer ‘done’. If the 


King surprised his people by refusing his Prime 
Minister a dissolution under similar circumstances 
to those which arose at Ottawa last month, it is quite 
certain that, at the succeeding election, the British 
people would return that Prime Minister’s party to 
power, thus making plain their feelings on the point. 
The King’s position would be as secure as ever, and 
he would still have the respect and affection of his 
subjects; but he would not refuse his Prime Min- 
ister’s advice again, and the precedent established by 
a hundred years of practice would be confirmed. 


HIS is the spirit in which we regard the matter, 

and certainly the feeling of the Canadian people 
towards Lord Byng is quite as cordial as ever. It 
must be remembered that while a king is trained from 
the cradle for his peculiar career, a governor-general 
—who has the same position and responsibilities as 
a constitutional monarch—is as often as not offered 
the job after a lifetime devoted to some other and 
more ordinary profession. With the best will in the 
world he is apt to make mistakes on occasion, and 
his position is the more difficult in that the Dominions 
have been rapidly developing during the past century 
from the status of crown colonies to that of full- 
fledged nations at which they have just arrived, 
whereas the relative positions of the monarch and 
the state in England have remained unchanged. A 
good deal of nonsense has been talked about the 
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effects of Lord Byng’s action. To say that it will 
give impetus to separatist forces in the Dominion is 
just as absurd as to hold that all those who take ex- 
ception to it are working for separation from the 
Commonwealth. In some quarters a cry has been 
raised for a Canadian governor-general in future; 
but we feel sure that the proposal will meet with 
little approval. The reason why the King is so 
popular in Britain is that he is above and outside 
political life—he is a man apart. What chance would 
we have in Canada of getting a man who would not 
only be that, but who would never be suspected in 
any quarter of being anything else? As things are, 
we choose our governor-general and get a man who 
is free from bias in Canadian affairs as no Canadian 
could be. It may not always be pleasant for the 
Englishman in question, but we shall continue to 
demand that one be sacrificed to our needs all the 
same. The present issue is not one of Canadian 
nationalists asserting their independence against 
‘British’ interference; it is a matter of the citizens 
of a democracy asserting the limitations that must 
govern the constitutional head of their State. 


UT if Lord Byng was constitutionally wrong in 
refusing Mr. King’s request for a dissolution, 
Mr. King was morally wrong in asking for it. And, 
in sceking that means of escape from the vote of 
censure that was hanging over his head, he offended 
not only against the canons of political morality but 
against those of good taste and sportsmanship as well. 
This does not in the least affect our opinion that Lord 
Byng should have followed his advice. On the con- 
trary, by granting the dissolution he would have 
enabled the electors to pass judgment on Mr. King 
at the polls—and in a democracy it is assuredly the 
people who should judge their leader in such a case 
as this. Now, had Mr. King’s request that he be 
allowed to appear before the bar of public opinion 
heen granted, it is quite certain that judgment would 
have gone against him. From a political point of view, 
his position would have been hopeless; both the Lib- 
eral and Progressive rank and file would have resented 
the poor generalship which deprived them of their 
seats and involved them in the expense and turmoil 
of another election within the year; the Tories would 
have had a clinching case against him on the customs 
issue from which he had fled; and the large floating 
vote, which is affected by personalities and issues and 
is the determining factor in every election, would have 
swept Mr. Meighen into power with a swingeing 
majority. 
HATEVER other results Lord Byng’s action 
may have had, it is certain that in refusing 


to be guided by Mr. King’s advice he saved the bacon 
of the Liberal party. As events have turned out, 


the Liberals’ claim that no party could satisfactorily 
carry on the King’s Government has been vindicated ; 
their ill-starred Ministry has had the vote of censure 
passed on it, and many voters will feel that in suffer- 
ing that indignity, and also a short sojourn in the 
wilderness, the Liberal chieftains have been adequate- 
ly punished—for no one seriously believes that they 
were ‘partners’ of a gang of bootleggers, however 
deplorable the slackness in the customs department 
may have been. Moreover, by refusing the Liberals 
their dissolution, the Governor-General unwitting!y 
supplied them with a constitutional issue which will 
throw the customs scandal into the shade in most 
parts of the country. If the Liberals had been allow- 
ed to present themselves to the electors when they 
requested, they would have appeared under a heavy 
cloud of suspicion and cut but a poor figure; as 
things are now, they will appear in chariots of fire 
as the bright defenders of the people’s rights and 
liberties. Their heaviest handicap is Mr. King, and 
they would have been well advised had they substi- 
tuted another and more admirable figure for their 
present leader; but, even as things are, they should 
recoup some of the losses suffered at the last election. 


THE ALBERTA ELECTIONS 


HEN the United Farmers of Alberta romped 

WV home in a canter in the previncial race which 
was held on June 28th, they created some- 

thing of a precedent in Canadian politics. In the new 
Government, the Farmers and their Labour allies will 
hold forty-nine or fifty seats out of a total of sixty, 
which means that they have materially improved their 
position and decisively demonstrated the strength of 
the Farmer bloc when organized on industrial lines. 
Our agriculturists have on one or two previous occa- 
sions been able to form a government in other provin- 
cial legislatures on the tide of a reaction against the 
old parties, but in every other instance the sudden 
accession to power had a disintegrating effect upon 
che agrarian organization. Established in office, with 
the power of patronage in their hands, the class- 
consciousness of their leaders visibly evaporated, 
careerists utilized the farmers’ movement to their own 
personal advantage, the average farmer lost faith in 
the political movement, and the governments were 
decisively defeated at the next election. In Alberta 
they are working along new lines: instead of forming 
a farmers’ ‘party’ they have organized in ‘locals’ 
similar to those of the trade unions, and they vote as 
an industrial unit. The system of the single transfer- 
able vote is in effect, so that any candidate, to be 
elected, must have a majority of votes in the con- 
stituency. Authority is completely decentralized, and 
not only have the locals absolute power in the selection 
of candidates but they have much to say as to the 
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policy of the Government. With five years of experi- 
ence the system is still in the making, but if the 
success of this experiment in co-operative government 
leads to its adoption in other provinces, it may in 
time somewhat cramp the style of the professional 
party politician. 


WAR ORIGINS 


HE great war came to an end nearly eight years 
T ago, but the controversy between historians 

which rages around the question of ‘Who 
started the war, and why?’ is only beginning to get 
well under way. A year ago an article by Harry 
Elmer Barnes, ‘Fresh light on war origins’, was pub- 
lished in THE CANADIAN Forum, in which Professor 
Barnes took issue with the theory that Germany was 
uniquely responsible for the war, and argued that 
France and Russia were more to blame for the actual 
opening of hostilities than either Germany or Austria. 
In one of our recent numbers Mack Eastman made 
a spirited reply and questioned Professor Barnes’ con- 
clusions as being much too favourable to the Central 
Powers. In this issue Professor Barnes returns to the 
attack and accuses Professor Eastman of being 
Francophile in his sympathies instead of attaining to 
that pure and spotless objectivity which is the goal 
of the modern historian. To the uninitiate, the really 
interesting feature of the discussion is that Professor 
Eastman, who is now credited with unduly favouring 
the French, stated that the notion of Germany’s ex- 
clusive responsibility was unutterably absurd, and 
while he was not able to apportion the blame on a 
strict 50-50 basis, he placed it at 49-51, giving the 
Allies a slight edge on the Central Empires. Professor 
Eastman thus lee ves himself with a very slender mar- 
gin for give and take, and, unless he can hold every 
inch of ground, he will have committed his side to an 
even liability for the greatest war in history. When 
two experts with the standing of Professors Barnes 
and Eastman, who have both been studying source 
material for years, come so close to agreement on 
this point it is time for our general public to revise 
some of its unsophisticated notions in regard to the 
origins of the war. 


F Same barbaric tribes, wars have been indulged 
in quite frankly for reasons of revenge, for the 
sake of loot, or merely for the sheer lust of fighting ; 
but no modern, democratic, and nominally civilized 
community could embark on hostilities with any faint 
hope of ultimate success unless its action was prefaced 
by the invocation of the purest moral motives. In 
modern war the whole nation must be mobilized, and 
in order to swing public opinion into line every 
national organization is conscripted—including, of 
course, all religious institutions. Obviously this can 
only be done by adopting a highly moral line, by 


insisting on the inherent righteousness of our own 
cause and the iniquity and inimitable malignity of 
the enemy. A good selling line of propaganda is 
almost as important as the supply of war material. 
So effective was our war publicity that the great 
majority of our people hold the firm and almost un- 
shakeable opinion that Germany is completely respon- 
sible for the great war. If the historians, who are 
industriously studying the documents which have been 
brought to light in the Russian and German archives, 
can prove that the Allies were equally guilty with the 
Central Empires in bringing about the cataclysm, it 
may go a long way towards preventing a repetition 
of the disaster, within our lifetimes at least. It would 
be rather a pity if it should be demonstrated that the 
Allies were even more responsible than the Germans, 
because, although this might prove an excellent moral 
discipline for us, it probably would provoke intem- 
perate reactions in the Germanic soul. Perhaps the 
most healthy conclusion for us to arrive at would be 
that of the hero in Arrowsmith: ‘Mind you, I’m anti- 
German’ all right—I think they’re probably just as 
bad as we are.’ 


ELECTION CHANCES 


POLITICAL correspondent writes: — Gen- 
A eral elections are becoming almost as 

fashionable in Canada as they were in Britain 
a few years ago, and if only our statesmen 
could be induced to take themselves less seriously, 
they might be made a very agreeable form of national 
diversion. The sparkling vivacity of Lloyd George 
or the barbed wit of Lord Birkenhead can inject 
liveliness into the dullest campaign, but to-day in 
Canada there are not a dozen politicians, prominent 
in the public eye, whose speeches rise above the realm 
cf commonplace platitude and stale party fustian or 
contain any germs of original humour or epigram- 
matic skill. Mr. Meighen, when he is in his less 
pessimistic moods, can command a playful vein of 
irony, Mr. Lucien Cannon has a superb delivery and 
a gift for original phrasing, Mr. Lapointe can on 
occasions reveal a rather ponderous strain of humour, 
and Mr. Garland who, since the resignation of the 
unhappy Mr. Forke, has become the spokesman of 
the Progressive party, has inherited with his Irish 
blood a real flair for vivid rhetoric. But otherwise 
the oratorical fare which will be served up to the 
lieges is not likely to be appetizing; and, as I still 
believe that the platform rather than the press sets 
the tone of election campaigns, I decline, in spite of 
much solemn talk about the momentous issues which 
are at stake, to be persuaded that a public which 
has developed a not unpardonable cynicism about 
politics can be roused to any great enthusiasm before 
September 14th dawns. 
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The result will largely depend upon whether the 
Liberals can make the constitutional issue bite, and 
success in this effort can only be achieved by ‘whole- 
hogging’ methods. There is nothing that the average 
Liberal politician dreads so much as to be branded 
as a ‘separatist’ or ‘disloyalist’, and I discern many 
signs that this fear has taken possession of many 
bosoms which in the early days of July were seething 
with a fine fury against the Governor-General as the 
direct author of their woes. Concerning his conduct, 
language which lacks neither fire nor colour is being 
used on Liberal platforms in Quebec, but elsewhere 
I note a distinct modification of the earlier tones and 
an inclination to a ‘pussyfooting’ course, which is 
bound to prove fatal. Lord Byng is no longer being 
limned as the reactionary instrument of a wicked 
British Imperialism which desires to stifle self-govern- 
ment in this fair Dominion, but rather as the innocent, 
if misguided, victim of Mr. Meighen’s wiles and greed 
for office. But in actual fact, the refusal of a 
dissolution to Mr. King is the only offence against 
constitutional propriety which can be seriously 
charged, and Lord Byng must bear the sole re- 
sponsibility for it—it would be just as fair to blame 
Mr. Meighen for the recent abduction of the cele- 
brated Californian revivalist, Aimee Semple Mac- 
pherson. 

The blame or merit for the refusal of dissolution 
attaches to Lord Byng alone; and if the Liberals are 
ready to give him a clean sheet on this point, they 
may as well drop the constitutional issue. Once Lord 
Byng had refused a dissolution to Mr. King, the 
events which followed were inevitable. Mr. King 
could only resign, and Mr. Meighen was the only 
possible person to whom the Premiership could be 
offered. Naturally he would not accept the Premier- 
ship without the usual promise of a dissolution, if 
he found himself unable to command a majority in 
the House of Commons. When his impotency was 
demonstrated, he was within his rights in claiming 
his dissolution, and Lord Byng had no alternative but 
to grant it. The Liberals cannot have it both ways; 
they cannot acquit Lord Byng of all culpability and 
claim that a grave constitutional issue has been raised 
by Mr. Meighen’s conduct. Such tactics are doomed 
to failure from the start; if they are adopted, the 
Conservatives will have no difficulty in making the 
customs scandals the dominant issue of the campaign, 
and the Liberals will find themselves committed to a 
difficult defensive battle. 

Political prophecy is a dangerous art, but one 
reasonably safe prediction can be made about the 
present election. It will mark the end, assuredly 
bitter, of the long parliamentary duel between those 
two illustrious alumni of Toronto University, Mr. 
Arthur Meighen and Mr. Mackenzie King. If the 


——— 


Conservatives secure a clear majority, they will 
prevail through the disastrous annihilation of the 
Liberal party outside of Quebec, and obviously 4 
Liberal leader who can only pell a fraction of the 
votes of English-speaking Canada must be removed 
ere any revival of the party’s fortunes on a solid 
basis can be hoped for. Similarly, if the Liberals, 
by holding their solid bloc in Quebec and winning 
seats elsewhere, win the day, marching orders will 
at once go forth to Mr. Meighen, and some Conserv- 
ative chieftain who has a prospect of appealing suc- 
cessfully to French-Canada will be installed in his 
place. And again, if the stalemate of the last Parlia- 
ment is reproduced, both warriors will assuredly have 
to vanish from their high estate and make room for 
successors who can achieve fresh combinations 
capable of producing a stable parliamentary majority. 
The fact that Mr. Meighen and Mr. King are literally 
fighting for their political lives lends a certain 
piquancy to the contest, and I imagine that Mr. 
Bennett and Mr. Dunning will watch the returns on 
September 14th with keener interest than the average 
citizen. 

There has been a great deal of uninformed com- 
ment about the famous secret memorandum to which 
the Progressive party subscribed on June 29th. Mr. 
Meighen was first offered the Premiership early in 
the afternoon of June 28th; but he did not give an 
immediate answer, and only accepted the invitation 
late the same evening. When he signified his accept- 
ance he knew that he could rely upon the support of 
the Progressives who had voted against the late 
Government, but he had neither received nor asked 
for any guarantees of help from the leaders of the 
Progressive party. On the forenoon of the 29th, 
Lord Byng thought it was his duty to apprise Mr. 
Forke of his decision and the reasons animating 
them, and thereafter Mr. Forke summoned a meeting 
of his flock at which the situation was discussed. At 
its close there was drawn up a rather vague mem- 
orandum, setting forth the willingness of the Pro- 
gressive party to facilitate the completion of the 
sessional programme by the new Government, and 
it was endorsed by all who were present. For his 
guidance it was handed to Mr. Forke, who trans- 
mitted its terms to the Governor-General; but at no 
time was there any contractual relation established 
with Mr. Meighen, and his actions were in no way 
influenced by its existence. The Progressives have 
been charged with repudiating the terms of their own 
memorandum, but their answer is that they gave a 
conditional promise of help on the supposition that 
a regular Ministry would be constituted by Mr. 
Meighen, and that the appearance of the ‘shadow’ 
Cabinet produced a new situation which demanded 
fresh appraisement. 
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THE PASSING OF PARTY 
POLITICS 


T would be somewhat bromidic to state that Cana- 
| dian parliamentary institutions are at present in a 

stage of transition, as it is unquestionably true that 
every part of the framework of society is constantly 
undergoing modifications under the compelling guid- 
ance of the forces of evolution. Neither growth nor 
decay, however, proceed at a uniform pace; the 
development of civilization, if it could be shown 
diagrammatically, would display innumerable peaks 
and surprising declivities, and such advances as have 
been made, instead of appearing as a bold upward- 
swinging curve, would look more like a seismogram 
superimposed upon an irregular rising line. In all 
forms of development there are sudden accelerations 
in tempo, and it seems that some such sudden change 
is taking place in the structure of our political organ- 
ization. In the existing rudimentary state of democ- 
racy most parliamentary institutions, in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries at least, have until very recently 
operated on the two-party system. But there are signs 
and portents that the two-party system is slowly but 
surely headed for the scrap-heap. So far as this 
Dominion is concerned, much will depend upon the 
coming Federal election, as, if either a Liberal or Con- 
servative landslide should occur, the general tendency 
towards group government might be postponed for a 
time. This occurred in Great Britain at the last elec- 
tion, but there are indications that the British parlia- 
ment will in the near future again experience group 
government and will probably be forced to make such 
modifications in the constitution as will permit a multi- 
party to govern effectively. 

In the series of political articles which have ap- 
peared in the last five numbers of THE CANADIAN 
Forum there is abundant evidence of the breaking 
down of the old narrow partizan spirit, and it is clear 
that the more intelligent men in all parties are be- 
coming more and more impatient at a parliamentary 
mechanism which produces more friction to the mile 
than any other known mechanical contrivance. Here 
are four representatives of the main parties and 
groups—W. F. Maclean, Conservative ; Senator Lewis, 
Liberal; E. J. Garland, U.F.A.; and J. S. Woods- 
worth, Independent Labour—surprisingly in agreement 
on many of our fundamental problems, but all of 
them harassed by a system which requires that each 
should prevent the other from carrying out work 
which all agree is desirable and necessary. As Senator 
Lewis says: ‘Even those who believe in the two-party 
system must admit that much time is wasted in party 
strife and campaign speeches. The spirit is not always 
that of men aflame with national zeal and eagerly 
seeking to receive as well as to impart ideas which 
may benefit the nation. There is no use in blaming 


the men because election after election does not sub- 
stantially change the situation.’ Then Mr. W. F. 
Maclean: ‘We see at Ottawa too much of the bitter 
party spirit, not enough of unity of action and co-oper- 
ation of the parties and groups towards public wel- 
fare’; while Mr. Garland goes further: ‘The farmer 
seeks to free the people from the control of party 
machines’. On this point at least there seems to be 
substantial agreement, and in dealing with construc- 
live measures there is again a large measure of unani- 
mity. Mr. Maclean is in favour of ‘public ownership 
or public control of great public services’; he would 
bring about the amalgamation of the National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Pacific under a system of state 
ownership and operation and would operate the coal 
mines under some plan of government ownership 
similar to that of the Hydro-Electric of Ontario. He 
also approves of a national banking system with in- 
creased governmental supervision and the establish- 
ment of a national reserve bank similar to that of the 
United States. Without going very deeply into the 
matter it is clear that he believes that the credit power 
of the nation should be in the hands of the State rather 
than under the control of private institutions. Mr. 
Woodsworth’s proposals are a trifle more sweeping, 
but the general line of advance is very similar to that 
of Mr. Maclean’s—‘public ownership and democratic 
operation of public utilities’, nationalization of the bank- 
ing system, a minimum wage, old age pensions, and 
State responsibility for employment. 


In constitutional matters, while the member for 
South York believes in the right of Canada to amend 
her constitution, Mr. Woodsworth would abolish the 
Senate and obtain ‘legal as well as constitutional 
Dominion autonomy’. Both favour the development 
of a strong League of Nations. Senator Lewis has 
not a great deal to say in his article about definite 
objectives, but he stands for the maintenance of the 
National Railways, and he would obviously go some 
distance in modifying the obstructive powers of the 
Senate. E. J. Garland comes into perfect alignment 
with the first two when he writes: ‘We have always 
believed in public ownership or public control of ail 
great public utilities’; also: ‘If consolidation of the 
two great railways takes place . . . it must take place 
under public ownership’, and: ‘we believe in the State 
controlling public credit and national currency’. 
Again: ‘We would go with Mr. Maclean to the extent 
of nationalizing the coal-mining industry of the 
Dominion, and are satisfied that until some State 
control of this industry is undertaken there is little 
hope of a permanent solution of our Maritime prob- 
lem.’ In speaking of Mr. Woodsworth’s article, Mr. 
Garland says: ‘The organized farmers and the Inde- 
pendent Labour party are in complete agreement in 
all legislative objectives on which an expression of 
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opinion has been given’. And he agrees that the 
reform or abolition of the Senate is desirable. 

In all four of these articles the only contentious 
matter which emerged was the tariff, and it is inter- 
esting to note that none of the writers placed any 
particular emphasis on the subject. It would be ab- 
surd to suggest that the majority of members of the 
House of Commons are in favour of all the proposals 
set out in this series. Most decidedly they are not; 
but the important point is that although great differ- 
ences of opinion do exist with regard to these vital 
issues, the antagonisms do not follow party lines. 
There are strong opponents of the principle of State 
operation or regulation of industry in both the Tory 
and Liberal folds, and probably some within the ranks 
of the Progressives as well. Nationalization of credit 
would find supporters and enemies in all three parties. 
Even on the tariff question there is little real diver- 
gence in the points of view of the majority of the 
Liberals and the Conservatives. The business man 
generally, no matter which party he belongs to, is in 
favour of a stable tariff. The Liberal party, particu- 
larly if dependent upon the Progressives for support, 
may be induced to revise the schedule slightly down- 
wards, while the Conservatives may be persuaded by 
certain interests to revise it slightly upwards; but 
despite the covenanting fervour of Mr. Meighen’s 
Protection crusade, the tariff question is very largely 
a sham issue. So long as this situation exists, where 
there is a greater cleavage of opinion on important 
matters of policy between individuals within each 
party than there is between the official platforms of 
the opposing sides, the political struggle in Canada 
will retain its present atmosphere of unreality and 
futility. It is palpably absurd that most of the work 
of a long and arduous session of Parliament should 
5e wasted on account of the intrigues and petty 
squabbles of party warfare. The present system can 
only function successfully when one party has a clear 
majority in the House, and if the Canadian electorate 
is not sufficiently enthusiastic about any particular 
party to give it the requisite authority, Parliament 
will have to experiment with group government or 
devise some scheme by which legislation can be con- 
sidered on its merits, and an adverse vote on some 
minor matter will not involve an expensive election. 

The fifth article in the series, the Communist point 
of view, requires a paragraph to itself. The other 
writers are all parliamentarians who believe in class 
collaboration and co-operation between all the indi- 
viduals who make up society, and their statements are 
readily comparable. The Communist’s ideology falls 
into an entirely different category; he discards all 
‘reformist’ and palliative measures, and concentrates 
upon the theory of class warfare in the belief that: 
‘Only the working-class forces can lay the founda- 


tions of that new social order which must take the 
place of our decrepit and obsolete social system’. To 
argue that class warfare is practically non-existent 
in Canada is to beg the question, because if any con- 
siderable number of individuals accept the doctrine of 
class warfare, to that extent at least class warfare 
does exist. The validity of any theory is very largely 
conditioned by the number of people who believe in 
it. There were several reasons for including an essay 
on Communism in a series of articles dealing with 
practical politics in Canada. Labour is beginning to 
teel its way into the political life of this country and 
one wing of the labour movement is largely influenced 
hy Communist ideals. It is also important because 
it marks something of a new departure in politics. 
Political parties in the past have operated strictly 
within national boundaries, but in Communism there 
is a projection of the political party into the inter- 
national plane. 

The whole series has been of more than topical 
interest, and it has cast some light on the spiritual 
forces which will operate in building up the political 
future of our Dominion. 


THE BIRTH OF AN ACADEMY 

BIRTHDAY is always interesting: even the 

birthday of a periodical has the flavour of 
romance and the suggestion of adventure. If this is 
true of the individual it must be far more true of an 
Academy! We missed great opportunities when the 
Academia Jei Lincei (the College of the Lynxeyed 
truth-hunters) or the Royal Society or the Berlin 
Academy were founded: but we still live and have 
our opportunities. Here is the Mediaeval Academy of 
America at its very nativity and the present genera- 
lion may congratulate itself on being alive to witness 
the event. 

The sphere of Mediaeval studies is very wide and 
the Academy is planned to include all its parts. Clas- 
sical studies, religion, philosophy, politics, architecture, 
and art are all factors that need equal recognition. A 
guarantee of the range and quality of the work pro- 
posed is given by the names of the officers and mem- 
bers of the council, too many to recite in full, includ- 
ing Professor E. K. Rand, Professor Haskins, Profes- 
sor Manly, and Dr. R. A. Cram. The Academy will 
function in a variety of ways, especially in originat- 
ing and organizing co-operative research on large 
problems of philology and history and literary tradi- 
tions. It will maintain a quarterly journal, of which 
we have just obtained the first number and, as this is 
the sample by which the effort will be judged, the 
contents deserve special attention. The journal pub- 
lishes one hundred and ninety pages in this number 
and has six plates reproduced from manuscripts. The 


* SpecuLum: A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL Stupies. Vol. I, 
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list of articles includes one on ‘The Spread of Ideas 
in the Middle Ages’, by Prof. Haskins, another on 
‘The Progenitors of Golias’, by J. H. Hanford, an 
other on ‘The Home of the Easter Play’, by K. Young. 
These might be described as articles of common in- 
terest. There are also more special articles on the 
vocabulary, the manuscripts, and the writers of the 
Middle Ages. 

This project requires money and it is a pleasure 
to record the fact that support has been procured 


sufficient to justify the venture. Its future will de- 
pend partly on the continued support from large sub- 
scribers, partly on the growth of a regular subscrip- 
tion list. All who are in any way interested in 
mediaeval studies, from the student of mediaeval 
Latinity to the devotee of metaphysics or guild so- 
cialism, will have to reckon with this movement, and 
after this introduction they may get all further 
information from the office of the Academy, Room 
312, 248 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


THE PENETRATION OF AMERICAN CAPITAL IN CANADA 
BY J. MARJORIE VAN DER HOEK 


foreign investors suddenly realized that Can- 
ada was an attractive field for the investment 
of capital. Until then only a few British bankers had 
taken up the Canadian Government bonds and the 
railroad securities. By 1900, however, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, a pioneer line, had opened up the 
Canadian West and made this rich region of unde- 
veloped resources accessible. The British bankers 
then began to invest more heavily in Canada, but, 
since they were moved chiefly by the desire to obtain 
a safe interest, most of their capital went into rail- 
roads and Government bonds and only very little into 
industrial enterprises. 
Just at this period when Canada was opening as 
a field for investment, the United States experienced 
an important change in internal development. With 
the passing of the frontier lands, the United States 
changed from an agricultural country to one pre- 
dominantly industrial. The new status necessarily 
altered her economic policy from the development of 
internal resourtes to the search for new markets and 
raw materials. The country was prosperous and the 
American business man, looking for likely opportun- 
ities to invest his profits, found them in the unde- 
veloped resources of the prairie provinces. Unljke 
the British, the American investments, made with the 
idea of seeking profits and developing resources and 
industries, were largely speculative and industrial. 
The following table shows how this form of invest- 
ment predominated in the American investments in 
Canada in 1913.1 


A T the beginning of the twentieth century, 


450 British companies, average investment 


MN ose steer beccsckeds eee sereee we $135,000,000 
Investments in British Columbia mills and 

SERINE a6 oie d gincic'e siccin on nmierdasie noreeie ome dia 70,000,000 
Investments in British Columbia mines...... 62,000,000 
Land deals in prairie provinces ............. 40,000,000 





"Skelton, O.D., CANADIAN CaPITAL REQUIREMENTS, in 
The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
vol. 68, p. 218. . 


Investments in lumber, mines in prairie pro- 


WEIGOMe: oc dce ce Cacckes eteleesacioe deat «ous 10,500,600 
Theatrical enterprises .............eeeeeeees 3,000,000 
Packing plants ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 6,750,000 
Agricultural implements distributing houses. 9,255,000 
Land deals, British Columbia .............+. 60,000,000 
Investments of U.S. life and fire insurance... 67,831,497 
Miscellaneous industrial investments ....... 12,225,000 
Purchase of city and town property .......... 20,725,000 
Investment in Maritime Provinces .......... 13,125,000 
Government bonds .........cscceceeceeceees 123,742,455 

WHIM cceruccedsdccceveccededneecuas $636,903,952 


Nevertheless, of the total capital received from 
abroad for all purposes, the English investors supplied 
the greatest volume, and in 1914 there were two bil- 
lion seven hundred million dollars of British capital 
as compared with American investments of seven 
hundred and fifty million dollars. 

The outbreak of the World War had its effect 
on Canadian finance insofar as England, in need of 
every available shilling for war purposes, was soon 
unable to invest money abroad. During the war the 
increased demand for Canadian goods necessitated 
more capital for enlarging the factories, and the 
municipal and provincial governments also were put- 
ting out large quantities of bonds. Since England 
could not furnish the capital, the Canadians turned 
to the United States. During the war, and for a 
period after it, the permanent loans from the United 
Kingdom were practically stationary, increasing 
slightly in 1915-1916 but decreasing almost the same 
amount in 1920-1921. The flow of British capital 
to Canada was retarded even after the war by the 
fact that the pound was at a discount. Thus in 1920 
the British had practically the same amount invested 
in Canada as in 1914, while the United States had 
one billion four hundred and fifty million dollars, 
or almost twice as much as in 1914, and 52 per cent. 
as much as the British. 

The latest official survey of the ownership of 
Canadian industrial capital, made in 1920, showed 
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that the United States had a controlling interest in 
the following industries :? 


Copper and smelting .............. cece cece ee enes 51.7% 
Drugs and chemicals ............esceccscsceces 52. 
Patent Medicines ........ccccccccscccccvcccccvecs 79.4 
Automobiles and accessories ...........-00eeeeee 69.2 
NE IN iss 5 ssn a5 660 0 S45 0 55 Re ee eee 50.1 
DSTADGIAL GUTOBIVOS ono o6c 6.6is0 000s cc teniewsssgee 98.7 
56.6 


TREN DIE COOL x o.oo. 5 05:00 0:06:06 65 66:0:50 0 bE dS Re Os 


Over forty per cent. of the steel mills and electrical 
apparatus was also American owned. But, while the 
American capital invested in industrial securities is 
two and a half times as much as the British, and 
forms thirty-four per cent. of the total investments, 
the Canadians are still in control of the manufactur- 
ing capital. 

Since 1920 there has been a considerable increase 
in the amount of industrial capital invested in Can- 
ada, and American investors have taken the larger 
part. Although it is generally acknowledged that the 
flow of capital is impossible to measure accurately, 
yet the general trend may be indicated. The war had 
left the United States the creditor nation of the 
world, and since then American capital has been 
penetrating into every corner of the globe. So when 
Canada was under a severe economic depression in 
1920 and called for help, it was very natural that 
American business men took over or loaned money 
to the Canadian industries. Another important form 
of investment that had grown up during the war was 
the large portion of Canadian bonds—almost half— 
that were sold in the United States. In 1923 the 
United States had almost two and a half billion 
dollars in Canada, and of this twelve hundred million, 
or about half, were in bonds; the rest was invested 
in farms mortgages, industry, banking, and private 
loans. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the pene- 
tration of American capital is the establishment of 
branch plants of American industries. During the 
war the assembling ‘and distributing houses were 
converted into full-fledged factories, and by 1922 
there were over seven hundred American branch fac- 
tories in Canada. By placing a plant in the Domin- 
ion, the American producer could avoid the Canadian 
tariff wall and yet supply the Canadian market with 
his goods. He also gained in exporting his manu- 
factures to England, as produce from any of the 
units of the British Empire is admitted to the British 
market at one-sixth less the duty that foreign goods 
must pay. Although it is very difficult to trace the 
ownership of industries, since an American-owned 
factory might be operated under a Canadian name 
or by Canadian agents, yet it is estimated that at the 
present time there are about seven hundred factories 


7CANADA, NATURAL RESOURCES AND COMMERCE, Ottawa, 


1923, p. 205. 


which are completely owned by American capital—as 
the International Nickel, the International Harvester, 
the International Paper, the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co., General Motors, and Canadian General Electric 
—while there are about nine hundred others in which 
Americans have a controlling interest which is not 
evident without analysis. Since the war the British 
capital has entered Canadian industries only in very 
small amounts and then only in a very limited field, 
such as shipbuilding, smelting, lumber, and fish can- 
ning. American industrial investments are more 
generally distributed, but nevertheless very few of 
the industries founded on the development of Can- 
adian resources and the finishing of Canadian raw 
materials are in foreign hands. 

Authorities differ as to the relative amounts of 
British and American capital invested in Canada. 
The latest estimates are those of 1923.. Then Harvey 
E. Fisk of the Bankers’ Trust Company thought that 
England had about three billions in Canada, the 
United States two and a half billions, and prophesied 
that the investments of the two countries in Canada 
would soon be equal. The bulletin of the Royal Bank 
of Canada affirms that British capital still holds the 
first place, but the Financial Post and the U.S. Com- 
merce reports assert that while the United States has 
$2,425,000,000 in Canada, Great Britain has only 
$1,890,000,000. The following list shows the relative 
amounts invested in the various forms of securities: 





Items. American British 
Public securities ............. $701,000,000 $450,000,000 
General industries ... ....... 540,000,000 145,000,000 
Forests, paper pulp, saw mills 325,000,000 60,000,000 
PENNE 5 ooo. cie's ersten ot iw ew eaese-wi 235,000,000 100,000,000 
Public utility and service 138,000,000 116,000,000 
MRBRIFORS: 6.655 6:o.60:5 0:0:0:9:0.6:0'0'0 0:8 370,000,000 745,000,000 
NONI oc ois soe biwsacwn'nc%s 6,000,000 3,000,000 
Banking and insurance ...... 35,000,000 80,000,000 
} ot a 25,000,000 85,000,000 
ONT Rossi incosiuwteueadows 50,000,000 100,000,000 

MO soso dioeaoeneneiees $2,425,000,000 $1,890,000,000 


Canada has become the largest field for the in- 
vestment of American capital and about one-fourth 
of all the foreign investments of American citizens 
are located there. F. S. Chalmers says that the 
United States owns a third of all the industries in 
Canada, a third of all the producing mines; it owns 
a large part of the timber resources, and has exten- 
sive interests in Canadian waterpower and real estate 
and in bonds issued by the Canadian provinces, mun- 
icipalities, and Government. Nevertheless, the bank- 
ing capital of Canada is mainly supplied by the Can- 
adian investors; and Canadians also own the land. 
Canadian capital dominates in the national, munici- 
pal, and provincial debts, the railroads, forests, and 
fisheries. It is in the manufacturing and commercial 


*7Dunn, R.W., AMERICAN FOREIGN INVESTMENTS, p. 60. 
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business that American capital is gaining control. At 
present American men own thirty-four per cent. of 
the Canadian industries, but the rate with which new 
capital is establishing more companies provides a 
basis for the arraignment of economic conquest. 

The problem to-day is what effect the penetration 
of American capital will have on Canada. Opinions 
differ widely on this subject—from that of a member 
of the Canadian Parliament who recently expressed 
his belief that American imperialism was greatly to 
be feared, to those who see nothing more than the 
rapid development of the country. The financial 
organs take an optimistic view of the movement. 
The Banker’s Trust Company of New York asserts 
that the capital will develop Canada into a powerful 
nation which, since it will enlarge the market for the 
United States, is beneficial, while the Financial Post 
declares that the flow of capital has added but 
another common interest between the two countries: 
Eventually American capital must have attained the 
ascendency in Canada, for geographically, ethically, and 
economically, there could have been no resisting the 
movement of American wealth northwards to find new 
fields for productive use. The war, of course, which shut 
off the supply of the British capital and greatly increased 
American wealth, brought the movement to a head much 
sooner than it could possibly have developed in the ordin- 
ary course of events. . . . There is no reason why English- 
men should regret the situation. Canada, politically, is 
firmly attached to the British Empire, no matter where her 
economic affiliations are the strongest. American capital 
is making Canada a stronger and richer nation; if that 
makes her a stronger asset of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, then the other British nations have no cause 
to regret the advent of American capital. And when the 
problem of exchange has been settled, Britain will have 
equal opportunities with the United States to invest in 
Canada. 

But Scott Nearing believes that a conflict inevit- 
ably arises whenever the economic and political con- 
trols are in different hands. He asserts that eco- 
nomic activities are followed by political complica- 
tions—the capital migrating to foreign countries 
makes demands upon the governments of these coun- 
tries under the authority of concessions, and when 
satisfactory treatment is not accorded, the American 
investors appeal to the United States for support. 
Nearing is conyinced that Canada is only at the first 
stage of this process, and, although as yet there 
has been no change in politics, the time will come 
when Canada will become part of the United States 
either by force, by peaceful annexation due to the 
propaganda fostered by American investors, or by 
organization of an American producers’ federation.‘ 

The important aspect of this matter is whether 
economic penetration necessarily leads to annexation. 
As a general rule, it may be said that whenever the 
capital of a powerful nation enters the resources of 
a weaker country whose political system is not very 
stable, then annexation, either actual or virtual, will 
follow. Examples of this are the Boer Republic, 


‘Scott Nearing, DortarR DreLomacy. 


Haiti, and Nicaragua. In the ‘case where the govern- 
ment is more stable, as in China and Mexico, the in- 
vestors will soon actively interfere with the internal 
affairs of the foreign country, or they will urge the 
United States to protect their interests by the exer- 
tion of diplomatic pressure. 

Neither of these cases seems to be particularly 
applicable to Canada. In the first place the Dominion 
is not a backward country peopled by a race indiff- 
erent to the development of their country; but, on 
the contrary, an energetic nation of ambitious thrifty 
people. The government is stable, the people polit- 
ically minded and not the dupes or blind followers 
of vain leaders. In the second place, although Can- 
ada is not a power of the first rank itself, yet it 
is part of the British Empire and thus enjoys the 
prestige and strength of Great Britain. This nulli- 
fies any idea of annexation of Canada by force. 
There is still the possibility that American capital 
may secretly buy up the newspapers, endow the 
churches and universities, and begin a careful educa- 
tion of the public to the idea that. annexation to the 
United States would be the course for best develop- 
ment. The election of 1911 showed how effective 
well-directed press articles can be. But the loyalty 
to the British connection, which is so striking and 
refreshing a feature of Canadian history, would act 
as an effective counterweight to such propaganda 
unless the country was in the midst of severe 
economic distress. 

The question whether American penetration is to 
be feared still remains. The large part of American 
capital is in the industries of Canada which are re- 
presented in the legislature by well-directed lobbies 
and, as in the United States, are carefully considered 
in regard to the various measures. No question of the 
intervention of the United States has yet come up. 
The population of Canada is, however, only eight 
million and thus does not furnish a large market; 
the expansion of these industries, then, is necessarily 
limited by their market. The chief other feature of 
American investments is in pulpwood and mines. 
With the present ruthless methods of lumbering, the 
forest reserves of Canada are diminishing at a tre- 
mendous rate and the average life of a mine is estim- 
ated at twenty years. Since neither of these is a 
permanent feature, capital in these fields will dimin- 
ish instead of expanding. At the same time Canad- 
ian investors have proportionately more capital than 
ever before. They own eighty per cent. of their own 
debt and have made large investments in public un- 
dertakings. Inasmuch as the American capital is 
dealing with a country of powerful backing and which 
is being developed by its own citizens, it is perhaps 
proper to say that the penetration of American capital 
will probably not lead to annexation or political 
interference. 
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OLD MYTHS IN NEW DRESS 


A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR EASTMAN 
BY HARRY ELMER BARNES 


two articles attacking Professor Fay and myselt 

on the ground that we are guilty of substituting 
the new myth of Franco-Russian responsibility for the 
World War in the place of the old myth of unique 
German responsibility. I may refer those readers of 
THE CANADIAN Forum who are ardently interested 
in the question of war guilt to my recently published 
book, The Genesis of the World War, where all of 
Professor Eastman’s objections are considered in de- 
tail and laid to rest, as indeed all such thoroughly 
mellow corpses should be. For the sake of those 
whose opinions upon the question of war responsi- 
bility are shaped primarily by their reading of the 
public journals, I shall present a summary rejoinder 
to Professor Eastman’s complaints. 

Let me say at the outset that I have the highest 
respect for Mr. Eastman as a professional historian. 
He has grasped the conception of the new history in 
a remarkably intelligent fashion, and is a person with 
an unusually emancipated and progressive outlook. I 
regard it as a real reflection upon the intelligence of 
the historians of Canada and the United States that 
he has not been, long ere this, appointed to an import- 
ant chair in one of the leading graduate schools of 
the East. At the same time, any one who is per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Eastman and his career 
recognizes that he is an ardent Francophile, compar- 
able in his zeal for all things French to Professors 
Hazen, Anderson, and Davis in the United States. 
Hence, on this emotion-charged question of the 
Franco-Russian responsibility for the war it is 
obvious that his views must be taken magno cum 
grano. 

We may now turn to a discussion of the main 
points raised by Professor Eastman in his article in 
THE CANADIAN Forum for May, 1926. 

(1) Professor Eastman says that he has long been 
a revisionist, and that he believes in the ‘fifty-fifty’ 
distribution of responsibility between the Central 
Powers and the Entente. Just why he should hold 
that France, Russia, and England bear any responsi- 
bility whatever does not appear in his article. But 
lest any reader should suspect that my thesis of the 
primary responsibility of France and Russia is a 
purely ‘Hunnish’ doctrine, I may refer them to the 
following sentence from the excellent article on war 
guilt, published by the eminent Frenchman, Georges 
Demartial, in the New York Times Current History 
for March, 1926: ‘We are convinced that we can no 
more accept the thesis of divided responsibility than 
we can accept that of the exclusive responsibility of 
Germany.’ 


| HAVE read with interest Professor Eastman’s 


(2) Professor Eastman’s judgments expressed on 
Fabre-Luce, Renouvin, Morhardt, and Judet certainly 
require modification. He gives the impression that 
Fabre-Luce is a relatively emotional and subjective 
writer. I should like to go on record as stating that 
I believe the work of Fabre-Luce, with respect to 
war origins, to be the most objective and dispassion- 
ate which has yet been produced in any country, with 
the possible exception of that of Dr. Evert. It is 
preposterous to represent Renouvin as more unbiased 
and objective than Fabre-Luce. Renouvin is an older 
and more experienced historian than Fabre-Luce, but 
he is by no means as independent and objective in 
his writings. He is in reality the official historical 
apologist for the French Government, and the wonder 
is that he has been able to emancipate himself as 
much as he has from political pressure and patriotic 
pride. Further, as a number of impartial reviewers 
have pointed out, his conclusions as to war guilt are 
markedly divergent in many cases from the facts 
upon which he bases them. As to Morhardt and 
Judet, they are indeed vehement, but they are cer- 
tainly notable examples of frigid detachment as com 
pared to the late M. Viviani, in whose veracity 
and pacifism Mr. Eastman expresses so much con- 
fidence. Further, the worst that can be said about 
these men is that they are vehement in their efforts 
to overthrow the lies about war guilt and to pave the 
way for a dissemination of the truth. 

(3) In regard to the Franco-German war prepara- 
ions, we are not concerned with the opinion of Bern- 
hardi or any other publicist, but with the hard facts 
as revealed in the statistics. The ‘trousers’ of the 
French soldiers may have been inferior to those of 
the Germans. Indeed, their equipment in ‘B.V.D.’s’ 
may have fallen far short of the resources of the 
Huns in this respect. What we are concerned about 
is the size, training, and military equipment of the 
two armies. Here we may unquestionably accept the 
opinions of General Buat. If Buat endeavoured to 
deceive his countrymen he certainly was not dis- 
credited thereby, as he was still retained as the French 
military expert at the Washington conference in 1921. 
Professor Parker T. Moon, who cannot be regarded 
as in any sense an apologist for the French general 
staff, also puts the active and well-equipped French 
army as distinctly larger than the German army in 
July, 1914. Mr. Eastman does not explain the neces- 
sity for the ‘frantic effort’ to throw every available 
Frenchman into the first line of defence in 1913. 
Certainly there was no reason to fear an unprovoked 
attack by Germany. About the ultimste resources 
of France and Germany with respect to available 
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soldiers there can, of course, be no question. What 
I tried to do in my brief article in THE CANADIAN 
Forum was merely to point out the absurdity of the 
old view that Germany alone among the European 
states was armed to the teeth, and suddenly and un- 
expectedly jumped upon her helpless, terrified, and 
unprepared neighbours. 

The rapid and unexpected success of the Germans 
in the first few months of the war simply proves 
that they got more for their money than did the 
French and Russians in their military expenditures. 
There are two other crucial matters involved, not 
directly connected with the per capita preparations 
of Germany or France; namely, the fact that the 
Belgian forts yielded more rapidly than had been 
expected to the German heavy artillery, and that 
Hindenburg’s unique knowledge of the Masurian 
Lake districts enabled the Germans to destroy the 
Russian invaders in East Prussia. Without this vic- 
tory at Tannenberg it is quite possible that the ex- 
pectations of Poincaré and the French general staff 
would have been realized, and the Central Powers 
might have been compelled to sue for peace in the 
winter of 1914 and 1915. 

(4) If Mr. Eastman is in any doubt about the 
concern of France and Russia with respect to the 
successful progress of the Anglo-German negotiations 
relating to the Portuguese colonies and the Bagdad 
railway, early in 1914, he can secure adequate illumin- 
ation from Mr. Morel’s Secret History of a Great 
Betrayal, and from the easily accessible Russian 
documents, to say nothing of the editorials in the 
officially inspired French, Russian, and English journ- 
als. Sazonov put himself on record as holding that the 
Entente plans for European war would be futile with- 
out the assured participation of England. 

(5) Mr. Eastman contends that the Radical gains 
in the French general elections of May, 1914, and the 
appointment of a number of pacifically-minded indi- 
viduals to the French Cabinet is a definite proof that 
the French authorities in the summer of 1914 were 
not disposed to war. If Mr. Eastman had more care- 
fully examined Ernest Judet’s edition of Georges 
Louis’ diary, he would have discovered that Paul 
Deschanel told M. Louis that Poincaré and his clique 
decided upon war in July, 1914, primarily because of 
this very Radical victory which they recognized would 
jeopardize the permanence of the French three-year 
service act. The Pacifist gains in the French election 
of 1914 had about as much significance with respect 
to restraining the war decision of the crucial figures 
in French politics as Mr. Wilson’s election in the fall 
of 1916 on the slogan ‘He kept us out of war’. 

(6) Mr. Eastman suggests that I am not familiar 
with the constitutional provisions of the French gov- 
ernment and that I confuse the relatively powerful 
American President with the relatively weak French 


Chief Executive. I freely grant that, in general, the 
American President has much more extensive powers 
than the French President ; but with respect to foreign 
affairs the French President is certainly more power- 
ful and independent than the American President. If 
an adroit politician and a powerful personality, the 
French President can in person assume an almost 
arbitrary control over foreign policy. We might 
refer Mr. Eastman in this respect to the illuminating 
article by Professor Lindsey Rogers on the French 
President and foreign policy, in the Political Science 
Quarterly for December, 1925. Again, if Mr. East- 
man were to examine the Russian documents more 
thoroughly, he would find that Poincaré, immediately 
upon his accession to the Presidency, informed Izvol- 
ski that he still retained the control of French foreign 
policy and that Izvolski was to come to him directly 
with all important matters, instead of consulting the 
man who happened to be at any time the formal 
foreign minister of France. Still further, any one 
familiar with the details of the control of French 
policy in July and August of 1914 is fully aware of 
the completely arbitrary way in which Poincaré con- 
trolled the action of France, easily dominating the 
pacific but weak-minded Viviani and ignoring the 
Chamber of Deputies entirely. 

Mr. Eastman would also doubtless contend that 
because Delcassé was not in the Cabinet at this time 
he had little or no influence upon foreign policy. We 
would refer him upon this point not only to the actual 
diplomatic achievements of Delcassé in this period, 
particularly on the Russian mission of 1913, but to 
the analogy with Colonel House, so well pointed out 
by Mr. Villard in his magisterial review of Colonel 
House’s Memoirs in the New York Nation for April 
14, 1926. Mr. Villard makes it clear how a plain 
Texan citizen, without any official position whatever, 
actually dominated American foreign policy during 
the most crucial period of our history and determined 
the matter of our entry into the World War. 

(7) Mr. Eastman’s citation, in the first column 
on page 240, of specific statements by French and 
Russian officials is of little significance. The men 
he cites are not those whose opinions carried any 
serious weight. Pichon was a mere figurehead, and 
the Russian Prime Minister, Kokovtsov, was opposed 
to the warlike plans of Izvolski and Sazonov. If one 
investigates the secret statements at the ministerial 
councils of Poincaré, Izvolski, Sazonov, and other 
directing and controlling individuals, he will find 
quite a different side to the picture. He will find 
that on November 17, 1912, Poincaré agreed to follow 
Russia into any war over the Balkans in which 
Germany was also involved. He will find that on 
the 8th of December, 1913, Sazonov admitted to the 
Czar that he was convinced that Russia must have 
the Straits, and that they could be obtained only by 
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war. He will find that on December 31, 1913, Sazo- 
nov stated that he believed that English support must 
be assured to make this forthcoming war successful. 
He will find that on February 8, 1914, the Russians 
held a secret crown council in which they decided 
not to strike for Constantinople and the Straits un- 
aided, but to await the anticipated general European 
war which they believed to lie in the near future. 
He will find further that the Czar at this very time 
received the Premier of Serbia, encouraged him to 
proceed with the Serbian nationalistic intrigues, and 
promised him Russian aid in preparing Serbia for 
her part in the forthcoming European conflict. He 
can also discover in these documents the opinion of 
the calm and judicious Russian Ambassador in 
London, Count Benckendorff, that France would 
accept a European war with more enthusiasm than 
any other European state. 

(8) Mr. Eastman endeavours to give the impres- 
sion that the French were kept in the dark as to the 
Russian military preparations, and that the French 
discouraged the fatal Russian mobilization. This is 
a most astounding attitude and position. We have 
absolute proof that Poincaré, when in St. Petersburg 
between July 20 and 23, 1914, renewed his promise 
to stand behind Russia in a war over the Balkans and 
specifically stated that the impending conflict between 
Austria and Serbia would constitute a vahd basis for 
unconditional French aid of Russia. Before leaving 
St. Petersburg, he enjoined the French Ambassador 
to Russia to see to it that Sazonov did not weaken 
in his resolution for war. Further, there was a very 
exact synchronism in the Franco-Russian military 
preparations. Both took the first decisive steps to- 
wards preparatory mobilization on July 24, and both 
began definite war preparations on July 26. Again, 
Baron Schilling’s recently published journal, together 
with the earlier available documents, make it certain 
that, when the first Russian order was given for 
general mobilization on July 29, telegrams were at 
once sent to inform the French Government of this 
decision and to ask for French approval. This matter 
was taken up in a secret conference under the direc- 
tion of Poincaré, Viviani, and Messimy on the night 
of July 29, and the Russians were heartily assured 
that France stood firmly behind the promises of 
Poincaré in November, 1912, and July, 1914. As 
Fabre-Luce has clearly proved, there is no unfalsified 
document in the Livre Noir or elsewhere which gives 
any evidence of French disapproval of the Russian 
mobilization. One will certainly hesitate to believe 
that Izvolski would have falsified on any matter of 
such crucial significance to the safety and success of 
his own country as the matter of the French attitude 
toward Russian mobilization. 

Mr. Eastman’s suggestion that Russian general 
mobilization did not mean war is pure sophistry. The 


terms of the Franco-Russian military alliance of 1893 
offer no possible doubt with respect to this. There 
it is specifically stated that ‘mobilization is war’. Do- 
borolski has also clearly revealed the fact that the 
Russians fully understood that the telegraphing of 
the mobilization order throughout Russia meant irre- 
vocable war. Indeed, he frankly confesses that, so 
far as the Russian army was concerned, the World 
War was on by July 24, the day on which the Russ- 
ians first learned of the terms of the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia. 

(9) I do not regard the matter of the Italian con- 
ference plan as of great significance, except insofar 
as it proves hypocrisy in Sir Edward Grey’s denun- 
ciation of the Germans for rejecting his inferior con- 
ference plan a day earlier. 

(10) In a discussion of the Austrian plans in 
1914, Mr. Eastman describes the extreme programme 
of Berchtold and his group before Count Tisza forced 
a complete transformation of the scheme of the ex- 
tremists. Tisza compelled the Austrian ministers to 
make a show of diplomacy before risking a military 
attack, and further forced them to issue a public 
statement that Austria would not annex any Serbian 
territory. If Austria has grown in grace at all in 
my estimation since May, 1922, it is not because I 
think more of Austria, but because I have come to 
think less of Serbia in the light of the revelations 
with respect to the responsibility of the Serbian mili- 
tary and civil authorities for the assassination of the 
Archduke. Jovanovitch’s revelations with respect to 
the Serbian knowledge of the assassination plot a 
month before the assassination, and with regard to 
the failure of the Serbian civil government to give 
any adequate warning to Austria, certainly constitute 
valid grounds for modifying our views of the relative 
guilt of Austria and Serbia. Added to this is the 
recently revealed condensation and falsification of 
the report of Dr. von Wiesner to the Austrian Gov- 
ernment in July, 1914. This falsification, be it said 
to their lasting discredit, was the work of the Ameri- 
can experts at the Paris Peace Conference, particu- 
larly Secretary Lansing and Dr. James Brown Scott. 

(11) Mr. Eastman suggests that the reason that 
Germany tried to restrain Austria toward the close 
of July, 1914, was because she feared English inter- 
vention. This we may grant for the sake of argu- 
ment, but it only serves to explain why Germany 
actually worked for peace instead of war. The fear 
of German intervention was not adequate to induce 
Sir Edward Grey to make any effort to restrain 
France or Russia. Few revisionists would be simple- 
minded enough to suspect Germany of disinterested 
idealism in her pacific efforts. 

(12) Mr. Eastman’s paragraph in regard to the 
attitude of Germany toward the diplomatic proposals 
of 1914 is preposterous. Sir Edward Grey in July, 
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1914, admitted cheerfully and immediately that the 
German plan of direct conversations between Vienna 
and St. Petersburg was preferable to his own plan 
of a conference of the nations. No nation in the 
history of diplomacy had ever submitted to the Hague 
a question as serious as the Austro-Serbian crisis. 
This proposal was a mere jocular subterfuge, which 
even Sazonov refused to credit with any seriousness. 
Any proposal of a conference on or after July 31 was 
entirely irrelevant, as Germany was then faced by 
actual knowledge of the Russian general mobilization 
which Entente authorities had long admitted was 
equivalent to a Russian declaration of war upon 
Germany. Until Russia suspended her mobilization 
the only possible procedure for Germany was to pre- 
pare for the imminent war thus forced upon her. 
Like Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Eastman fails to point 
out that the French and Russians were as much 
opposed to a European conference on the Austro- 
Russian dispute as was Germany to a conference on 
the Austro-Serbian issue. Further, Mr. Eastman 
fails to indicate that on August Ist, Sir Edward Grey 
learned of the Austrian decision of July 31st to 
discuss the British proposal of mediation, but did 
nothing about it. 

(13) I am afraid that Mr. Eastman confuses 
‘neophytic zeal’ with intensive study of the evidence 
concerning war responsibility and open-mindedness 
on this subject. I have not changed my opinions any 
more rapidly than the accumulation of new docu- 
ments would warrant. On the other hand, I have not 
hesitated to modify my views when the newly-reveal- 
ed facts have rendered this necessary. From the 
standpoint of ‘pure’ logic and casual argumentation, 
I regret that it has seemed necessary to substitute 
one set of devils for another. I should much prefer 
to defend the thesis of distributed responsibility, if 
this could possibly be made to square with the facts. 
Nevertheless, I am not engaged in winning an inter- 
collegiate debate through an arbitrary selection and 
rejection of arguments. I refuse to reject important 
facts and inevitable conclusions which flow from 
them, simply because they may possibly offer ground 
for a casual and specious objection to my conclu- 
sions. If Mr. Eastman had been giving careful at- 
tention to what has been coming out in the field of 
war guilt since May, 1924, when my Current History 
Article was published, he would find something far 
more than ‘atmospheric conditions’ has been respon- 
sible for the transformation of my estimate of the 
order of war responsibility. Nearly as much progress 
has been made in the study of war guilt since May, 
1924, as had been wrought out between 1919 and 
1924. If any intensive student of the problem of war 
guilt has not radically modified his views in the last 
twenty months, we might legitimately express grave 
doubts as to his intelligence or his integrity or both. 


(14) The notion that Germany should pay for 
the reconstruction of France is essentially based upon 
the obsolete theory of sole German responsibility for 
the War. The fact is that France was, as in 1870, 
disappointed by having to play on the ‘home grounds’, 
whereas she had hoped to celebrate on the other side 
of the Rhine. We should also remember that Ger- 
many offered to bear the burden of reconstructing 
the devastated areas of France and Belgium in lieu 
of reparations, but this offer was coldly rejected. If 
one invites his neighbour over to a rough-and-tumble 
fight, he cannot legitimately object if the neighbour 
tears up some sod in his front lawn during the per- 
formance. 

(15) Mr. Eastman suggests that America reject- 
ed the League while she was still fairly convinced 
that England and France were decent and honest. If 
Americans were still convinced in the summer of 
1919 of the honesty and disinterestedness of the 
Entente after the Secret Treaties had been published 
and given full publicity, then something was seriously 
lacking in their intelligence or in their criteria of 
honesty and decency. Nevertheless, I have always 
been in favour of America’s joining the League, and 
still hope that she may make a belated entry into this 
promising organization. On this point I thoroughly 
agree with Mr. Eastman, as I also would in any in- 
dictment he might care to offer of the selfish and 
provincial policy of isolation which our country has 
pursued since Mr. Wilson’s debacle. At the same 
time, citizens of the Entente states can scarcely com- 
plain over the decline of American enthusiasm for 
the League since the publication of the Secret Treat- 
ies and the Treaty of Versailles. 
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THE FARMERS’ GROUP 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 

Sir,—Reading in THE CANADIAN Forum the article, ‘The 
Farmers’ Group in Politics’, by Mr. E. J. Garland, one is 
impressed with its distinctive Alberta character. The 
Progressivism of that Province has alone adopted the 
‘Economic Group’ idea. In all the other Provinces affect- 
ed by the movement, it has been, like all the Farmer poli- 
tical movements, a revolt against economic difficulties, and 
a purely group effort to secure attention to and remedy 
of them. In Alberta Mr. Wood is mainly responsible for 
the Economic Group theory, a partial adoption of the idea 
of stratiform political representation as opposed to the 
orthodox geographical area ridings. Successful in elec- 
tioneering as its advocacy has proved in Alberta, its con- 
demnation rests in this, that it does nothing but embitter 
that strife of private and class interests out of which with 
childish faith the public interest has been expected .to 
emerge and grow. 
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When Mr. Garland says that citizenship organization 
was found capable of maintaining its intelligence and so 
its strength, he is better understood if ‘class-conscious- 
ness’ is read for ‘intelligence.’ And when later he speaks 
of the objectives of political action, his phrase ‘intelli- 
gently organized citizenship’ ceases to be vague and be- 
comes concrete when ‘class-consciously’ replaces ‘intelli- 
gently.’ The party system is often abused and is prone 
to become a machine, and to lend itself to evil; but, chort 
as is its history, ‘Industrial Political Action’ gives smail 
promise of being an improvement. 

Leaving Alberta aside, the idea made no wide appeal in 
the other Provinces. In them the Farmers’ movement 
was a group or bloc revolt or insurgency. It was and is 
loosely organized. Built upon and supported by the 
United Farmers’ locals which may be best described as 
rural boards of trade, it emphasized constituency inde- 
pendence, repudiated party methods and aims (the caucus 
and the responsibility of Government), and refused to 
accept any leadership (as that of Mr. Crerar). Mr. Forke 
has clearly explained that he is not a party chief. It en- 
tertains limited legislative objectives which are very fairly 
set forth by Mr. Garland. And these objectives leave no 
doubt that the movement is one of Liberal insurgency. The 
old gibe, that in power the Liberals forget their princi- 
ples, may be quoted by the Farmers as sufficiently explain- 
ing themselves. In administration the reactionaries in the 
Liberal party have the down-hill pull, and the Farmers 
formed their bloc to escape the party whip and equalize 
the pull. By and large the West, especially the Prairies, 
gave the movement clear right-of-way 

If an explanation of western Liberal opposition in 1925 
to the Farmers is sought, it is mainly to be found in the 
Farmers’ attacks after 1921 upon the Provincial Liberal 
administrations, and, to a minor degree, in the Farmers’ 
increase of party pride and self-sufficiency. 

In 1922 the Farmers defined their position as that of a 
group, and definitely abandoned the large ambition of dis- 
placing the Liberal party. In our system and at our 
stage of political thought, there is no need of a third 
party. The Farmers put forth no basic principles upon 
which to build a new party. Their strength was sufficient 
for their task by insurgency to prevent reaction control- 
ling the Liberal party, to keep it a party of the left, per- 
haps to save it from the fate of the British Liberal party. 
The Farmers may not have realized that their decision was 
to play a subordinate part, but such it was and cannot 
now be changed. 

One good from the present situation, and, if it can be 
continued through this Parliament, perhaps a lasting good 
is the demonstration it is affording that in essentials the 
Liberals, Progressives, and Labor are one party. If the 
Liberals can learn that re-action is for the Conservatives 
and a thorn in the Liberal flesh; and if Labor and Pro- 
gressives can learn that blocs are for tempouary crises, are 
serviceable only to put the main body on the right course 
and should then amalgamate with it, something worth 
while in Canadian politics will have happened. 


Yours, etc., 


Neepawa, Man. Frep L. Davis. 








If subscribers to THE CANADIAN Forum will notify the 
Business Manager promptly of any change in their 
addresses, arrangements will be made for their copies to 
de forwarded direct, and delay will be avoided. 





SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
A COMMONLY accepted sign, and perhaps a 


very real one, that man is progressing at least 
in his social institutions, is the fact that scien- 
tific research is no longer a pursuit which antagonizes 
the public at large, but that on the contrary it is fos- 
tered in almost all departments by a widespread pub- 


lic good will. In the past century there is no other 
force which has so much impressed the popular mind 
as the fruits of scientific research. It is very ques- 
tionable if it has made life any easier or any fuller, 
or men any happier, or if it has even alleviated the 
economic struggle, but it has given, even to the poor- 
est to-day, luxuries and conveniences formerly be- 
yond the reach of kings. 

Discussions of the effects of scientific research on 
industry almost inevitably bore from their common- 
placeness. Even new discoveries of science are no 
longer received with wonder but accepted as a matter 
of course. People have long ago given up hope vi 
understandng how the scientist arrives at his discov- 
eries ; their only interest lies in whether the discovery 
is a potential cure for ti:cir ilis or an instrument to- 
wards their economic encs. 

That, of course, is all the scientist can expect, for 
he is perhaps the specialist of specialists of to-day. 
And that indeed is all he has to offer to the public at 
large. For science cannot tell the public how best 
to utilize its discoveries. It can, of course, explain 
the mechanism of its machinery, but it is not within 
its sphere to say whether that machinery should be 
used or abused. Thus arises a common complaint 
against science that it has made warfare, for example, 
a more ghastly business than ever it was. But obvi- 
ously the scientist has no responsibility for this unless 
he has also a voice in the political problems, when, of 
course, he is not acting as a scientist. As someone 
has said, a fire-engine may be used to extinguish fire 
if it pumps water on to it, but it may also be used 
to pump gasoline on to it. The method of use de- 
pends on the political party in power. 

Nor has science any value in education to others 
than those actually engaged in its pursuit. In a school 
curriculum it is generally supposed to be useful in en- 
couraging the students to think, to observe accur- 
ately, or to enable them to acquire wider interests. 
But mathematics, which we are not at present con- 
sidering amongst the sciences, or the study of ancient 
languages serve at least as well as the study 
of science for the first two objects, and it is debatable 
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whether science is a widener or disperser of the in- 
terests of the school boy. 

Science has indeed the misfortune to be dragged 
into many spheres to which it does not properly be- 
long. For example, numerous books are still being 
published on the relation of science to religion, and 
indeed it is generally supposed that science is now re- 
conciled with religion or vice versa. Such a conten- 
tion is, of course, absurd, for the reason that there 
never has been a quarrel between science and re- 
ligion. The clash of the Darwinians with the Church 
was the outcome of misconceptions on both sides, aris- 
ing from the Darwinians’ false assumption that all 
phenomena are explainable by the scientific method, 
allied with the failure of the Church to grasp the 
strength of its own case. Even now the truce is only 
superficial, but there is a truce because the ammuni- 
tion on both sides has been largely spent. Perhaps 
few scientists bother about the problem, and it is cer- 
tainly only a few of the leaders of the Church who 
are not now making some compromise with the Evolu- 
tionists. 

It is thus clear that science has no ethical aspect. 
As has been mentioned, its only potential contribu- 
tions to the state are either economic or of value from 
a medical standpoint. In other words, the encourage- 
ment of pure science is a luxury. 

We have tried to emphasize this point by dissociat- 
ing science from education, politics, and religion. It 
may be more positively emphasized by considering 
some of its associations. 

The researcher in pure science is in a very similar 
position to the artist in fine art. The latter indeed 
has the advantage in that his work has perhaps a 
larger appreciative public, and his pictures have at 
least some market value. Yet the two endeavours are 
on the same plane, for it is the artistic value which 
gives the reasearcher his enthusiasm. The judgment 
that a certain achievement is a ‘beautiful piece of 
work’ is as applicable and aesthetic as the same judg- 
ment applied to a picture. The art value is probably 
not exactly on the same level, for the truth of the 
scientific product will inevitably prove to be unstable, 
but the beauty of the artist’s product will endure. 
Yet the temporary enjoyment in each case is very 
much of the same kind. 

The researcher’s experience is also akin to that 
of the explorer’s. His ambition is to discover new 
lands, intellectually, but he is again at a disadvantage 
in that the map of the world is not changed accord- 
ingly. The ‘land’ he discovers may later prove to 
contain ‘minerals’, but whether or not does not affect 
the first sensations of discovery. Indeed his dis- 
covery is generally quite useless apart from the per- 
sonal satisfaction enjoyed by himself and any others 
who can appreciate it. Perhaps the general public 
appreciated in part the joys of Amunsden when he 


visited the North Pole and thus achieved his life’s 
ambition to visit both Poles; but nevertheless most 
people would more truly side with Bernard Shaw, 
who, on learning from Fridtjof Nansen that he suf- 
fered from severe headaches in the Arctic regions, 
asked the explorer why he did not try to find a cure 
for headache, from which half the world suffered, in- 
stead of wasting his energies in trying to find the 


‘North Pole for which nobody cared tuppence. 


The researcher in pure science can find affinities 
with various other groups of workers, or if that term: 
be denied, of pleasure-seekers, for the curious thing 
is that his associates are all quite useless people. 
Some, like the poets, have even the reputation of be- 
ing sentimental, and that is perhaps the last character 
we should expect to find in a scientist. Sentiment, 
it is true, is against the rules of the game in science, 
yet it is, secretly, the driving force in scientific re- 
search. 

The researcher has also an affinity with the tramp 
in that neither adds materialiy to the wealth of the 
state, and though both are generally poor they enjoy 
life more than most. The researcher has, however, a 
slight advantage in that he adds something to the 
national prestige, whereas the tramp is accused of 
being a burden to the state—a rather unfair accusa- 
tion as the researcher is even a greater one. Never- 
theless the researcher’s work is poorly paid. It is al- 
most inevitably so, because it cannot be assessed in 
economic terms. Yet he has to live in an economic 
world, to which, it is true, he may accommodate hiir- 
self by the development of a good tough hide. On 
the other hand large incomes for researchers would 
probably be worse than small, through the undesir- 
able social responsibilities which accompany them. 

Despite his uselessness the researcher in pure s :- 
ence is not in danger economically. He is indeed a 
Juxury which the up-to-date nation does not care to 
dispense with. Being unable to get him after he is 
dead, attention is now being paid to catching him 
alive. Could Faraday be sold to-day as an ‘Old Mas- 
ter’ it is interesting to speculate how many millions 
he would bring. 

G. H. 
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THE FICTION OF JAMES JOYCE 
BY JOHN H. CREIGHTON 


ULYSSES 


was published in Paris in 1921. Even in 
appearance it is unique: a book 6% inches 
wide, 814 inches long, and 2% inches thick, contain- 
ing 732 pages, and bound in paper. No less unique 
is its content: the whole of man’s physical and 
psychic life during twenty-four hours reproduced as 
literature. It is the Odyssey of an ordinary man and 
his few friends during a single day—arranged in 
eighteen untitled sections. The day is June 16, 1904. 
The place is Dublin. The man is Leopold Bloom. 
Bloom is an advertising salesman for The Freeman’s 
Journal, an ordinarily intelligent, insignificant, vulgar, 
sheepish Dublin Jew of 38 years of age; during the 
day he reveals characteristics ranging from lechery to 
responsiveness to beauty. Next in importance is 
Stephen Dedalus, the Stephen of A Portrait of the 
Artist, now 22 years of age and a poverty-stricken 
tutor in a Unionist School. He is a highly cerebrated 
product of scholastic philosophy, arrogant, bitter, in- 
tensely individual, irreligious, but saturated with the 
religion he has rebelled against: ‘you have the cursed 
Jesuit strain in you, only it’s injected the wrong way’, 
a friend says to him. Stephen is the author’s portrait 
of himself. The most important of the lesser char- 
acters are: Mrs. Leopold Bloom, née Marion Tweedy, 
half Spanish, virile, and pagan; Buck Mulligan, a 
medical student, boisterous, blasphemous, and witty; 
and Gerty MacDowell, a poor, pretty little thing, 
given to sentimental fiction and absurd romantic long- 
ings. Actual Dublin people also appear: A.E., John 
Eglinton, Richard Best, and John Howard Parnell. 
Journalists, students, soldiers, harlots, priests, bar- 
maids, tradespeople, typists, lawyers, housewives, 
nurses, and aldermen complete the cast of characters. 
Stephen Dedalus appears in the first three sections, 
breakfasting meagrely with Buck Mulligan, teaching 
his class, and walking along Sandymount Strand with 
a half-holiday before him. Thoughts and speech are 
presented without explanation in a rigorously objec- 
tive manner: here is none of Arnold Bennett’s apt 
and helpful comment; author is identified completely 
with character. The prose is flexible and economic, 
and reveals a poet’s vocabulary and sense of image 
and rhythm. Beauty and rhythm and clarity are 
many times combined :— 


re: James Joyce’s third work of fiction, 


Moving through the air high spars of a three-master, her 
sails brailed up on the crosstrees, homing upstream, 


silently moving, a silent ship. 


In the third section the style becomes definitely 


personal. It is almost entirely the activity of Ste- 


phen’s consciousness as he walks along, set down as it 
occurs, in split sentences, words, phrases, whole sen- 
tences. He tries to recall a dream :— 


After he woke me up last night same dream or was it? 
Wait. Open hallway. Street of harlots. Remember. 
Haroun al Raschid. I am almosting it. That man led me, 
spoke. I was not afraid. The melon he had he held 
against my face. Smiled: creamfruit smell. That was the 
rule, said. In. Come. Red carpet spread. You will see 


who. 
So far as I know this is how the mind works. In 


Section 4 we meet Leopold Bloom and his wife. He 
is in the kitchen making her breakfast :— 


Another slice of bread and butter; three, four: right. She 
didn’t like her plate full. Right. He turned from the tray, 
lifted the kettle off the hob and set it sideways on the fire. 
It sat there, dull and squat, its spout stuck out. Cup of 
tea soon. Good. Mouth dry. The cat walked stiffly round 
a leg of the table with tail on high. 


Meticulously realistic outer life and a staccato pre- 
sentation of inner life are here woven together—in a 
comparatively simple manner; it is a sample of much 
of the prose in the book, particularly where it con- 
cerns Bloom. What a comic fellow he is! We too 
share Joyce’s gusto and delight in probing to his ma- 
terialistic depths. By the end of Section 8 we know 
him more thoroughly than our best friends and he 
has merely eaten breakfast, visited a post office, made 
a few purchases, talked with friends, attended a 
funeral, arranged an ad, and eaten an early lunch— 
speculating ceaselessly in his short clipped fashion 
throug): it all. There is nothing in literature that re- 
produces so completely the diverse and everflowing 
stream of consciousness. It is a triumph of the ‘life 
to reader’ method. An interesting discussion on 
Shakespeare follows. A.E., John Eglinton, Richard 
Best, and the iconoclastic Stephen debate in the Pub- 
lic Library insoluble questions such as these: Is 
Shakespeare Hamlet? Who is Mr. W.H.? Was 
Ann faithful to William while he was away in Lon- 
don? Section 10 (it is now 2.55 P.M. and we are at 
page 211) conveys by a skilfully interwoven series of 
sketches the simultaneous heterogeneous life of Dub- 
lin. Two ‘bar’ scenes follow. Bloom and a friend 
eat in the dining-room of the Ormond Hotel; in the 
bar adjoining loungers are gathered. Talk, scraps of 
song, actions, sounds from the street, and the mental 
activities of the characters mingle and react on one 
another in an orchestration of inner and outer life 
that is startlingly effective. Bloom’s next call is 
Barney Kiernan’s pub. Here high comedy is reached 
by contrasting the actual banality of life with our 
conventional lofty interpretation of it in records .and 
the Press. Section 13 exhibits especially clearly the 
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author’s aim. Bloom, weary after the day’s events, 
seeks rest on Sandymount Strand near Gerty Mac- 
Dowell and two girl friends who are enjoying the 
evening air. They are aware of one another: Gerty 
weaves a romance about the dark, sad-faced Bloom; 
and Bloom is affected by her prettiness and naive ex- 
hibitionism. The girls leave and Bloom remains with 
his thoughts. It is simply a chain of sensations, 
thoughts, emotions, and perceptions, in which no at- 
tempt is made to tell a story or stage a drama. Joyce 
is satisfied when he has put before us this chain; here 
it is shorn of incoherencies, the fusion of style and 
content is complete. The first half of the section is 
written in an extremely amusing and skilful imitation 
of the sugary sentimental novels that Gerty reads. 
Here is the climax of her romance about the recum- 
bent Bloom :— 


Then mayhep he would embrace her gently, like a real 
man, crushing her soft body to him, and love her, his own- 
est girlie, for herself alone. 

The second half reverts to the abrupt language of 
Bloom’s thoughts. It is a perfect piece. The next 
section, after considerable perseverance on _ the 
reader’s part, resolves itself into a Rabelaisian, story- 
telling, drinking bout in a student’s lounging room in 
the National Maternity Hospital. Bloom, Stephen, 
and Buck Mulligan are prominent participators. The 
prose medium is a succession of parodies of different 
periods and writers of English literature; it is Joyce 
thumbing his nose at his bétes noires. Anglo-Saxon, 
Middle English, Chaucer, John Bunyan, Pepys, Gib- 
bon, Dickens, Carlyle: it is an amazing example of 
perfectly controlled diversity in expression. It is 


brilliant and witty, but the effect is certainly top- 
heavy, and halts the sweep of the book. The next 


scene takes place in a brothel in Dublin night-town 
to which Stephen, Bloom, and another member of the 
hospital party repair. The form is dialogue. The 
basis is reality and many of the characters are actual 
people; others are drawn from the subconsciousness 
of Bloom and Stephen; and others still from a region 
beyond fact and fancy. It is a profane, monstrous, 
fantastic tragi-farce, mis-shapenly conceived, but un- 
doubtedly a work of genius. The next two sections 
show us Bloom and Stephen leaving night-town, rest- 
ing at a cabman’s shelter, drinking cocoa in Bloom’s 
house, parting for the night (it is long past midnight), 
and Bloom retiring. The reactions one to the other 
of this oddly contrasted pair are subtly presented. 
The first of these sections is an extended and per- 
fectly sustained parody of the cliché. The second is 
a series of questions and answers that displays, for 
the most part, a young student’s infantile delight in 
clinical and scientific terms; it is documentation car- 
ried to absurdity; the successive heavy burdens it 
places on the mind never reach the breaking point of 
laughter—yet there is something in the method. For- 


tunately—or unfortunately if your stomach is weak— 
her husband’s return wakened Marion Bloom and set 
her thinking. The last section gives us her thoughts 
exactly as they chase each other through her head. 
They are set down in solid prose, unbroken by typo- 
graphical marks of any description, and there are 42 
pages of them! It is positive magic: Joyce is a sensi- 
tized plate inside Marion’s mind on which is recorded 
its every flicker and flash. Despite the obscenity, there 
is beauty to many of these thoughts, and an electric 
quality new in literature. Finally they turn to the 
husband who lies beside her, and end with a recollec- 
tion of her first surrender to him: 

the figtrees in the Alameda gardens yes and all the queer 
little streets and pink and blue and yellow houses and the 
rosegardens and the jessamine and geraniums and cac- 
tuses and Gibraltar as a girl where I was a Flower of the 
mountain yes when I put the rose in my hair like the 
Andalusian girls used or shall I wear a red yes and how 
he kissed me under the Moorish wall and I thought well 
as well him as another and then I asked him with my 
eyes to ask agait) yes and then he asked me would I yes 
to say yes my :xountin flower and first I put my arms 
around him yes and drew him down to me so he could 
feel my breasts all perfume yes and his heart was going 
like mad and yes I said yes I will Yes. 


The day is done: a full day, but indecisive, without 
portent in the lives of the chief characters. 

It is a great book. It has tremendous literary 
power, with a range and variety apparently limitless; 
it contains more high comedy than English literature 
has seen for many generations; it reaches heights of 
poetry; it has in Leopold Bloom a character of classic 
beauty and rhythm equalled only by first-rate English 
proportions; and its psychology has a depth and sub- 
tlety that is uncanny. It is great also because it 
erects a new structure on which others may build. 
Out of the ruins of the ‘King’s English’ Joyce has 
created a more familiar, flexible prose that gives the 
reader a view of the plain of life from a vantage- 
point on which he has never been before. To say that 
Joyce does not always achieve clarity is not to say 
that he has not achieved this new intimacy. The 
prose of Ulysses is a brilliant example of the good 
style which Middleton Murry says lies in ‘the precise 
communication of thoughts and emotions’. Joyce has 
a passion for this precise word to describe the image 
in his mind, and throughout the greater part of 
Ulysses he forces the reader’s mind to evoke the image 
he wills. The effect is the thing—in prose as in any 
other art—and Joyce is master of it. Always the 
verbal clothes of these images are fresh and original; 
irony is the only use to which he puts a stale expres- 
sion. 

But there are flaws in Ulysses. It is incoherent 
and absurd in places; it is too angry—a catalogue of 
the things Joyce dislikes in his age would be long; it 
is deliberately inconsiderate of the reader in its un- 
explained allusions; it is unbalanced in its preoccupa- 
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tion with man’s instincts; and it puckers the brow too 
much and implicates the heart too little. About the 
mind of Joyce there must remain a doubt; certainly 
there is a twist in it. One cannot help feeling that, 
but for this twist, Ulysses would have been a greater 
work than it is. It may be that the explanation lies 
in Buck Mulligan’s remark about Stephen Dedalus: 
‘They drove his wits astray by visions of hell.’ 

The much-heralded ribaldry of Ulysses is highly 
intellectualized unseemliness—the serum of an over- 
sensitive soul against sensitiveness?—that tears away 
the last shred of the Victorian fig-leaf, thus achieving 
an ambition first cherished by the daring young men 
of the 90’s. It is not a pretty picture that this in- 
verted Victorian, this hard, brilliant, witty, unsenti- 
mental Irishman gives us, but, like George Bernard 
Shaw (who spent his youth in Dublin), we are forced 
to say, ‘I am afraid it is true’. 

The welcome which the world hastened to give this 
huge diurnal document was as unique as the document 
itself. The New Post Office Authorities burned 500 
copies; the Folkestone Customs authorities seized 499 
copies; the English-speaking countries banned it; and 
critics violently castigated it or wildly praised it. But 
people read it, and are still reading it. It cannot be 
killed ; it is impossible to believe that it will die. One 
seems to see Ulysses breasting future waves of Vic- 
torianism and finally reaching the calm and pleasant 
waters of a massive annotated edition in the manner 
of our learned Presses. 


FENCE CORNER 


I walk to see the winter go,— 

The soft footfall of melting snow 
Is all I hear until the church 

Opens its bell upon the breeze; 
Where the blue forms of apple trees 
Join the blue tracery of the pine, 

I stand upon the shadowed drift, 

So close I hear the grunting lift 

Of wheel and rope that stir the bell 
To loose its music to the cloud 

And sloping fields all Autumn ploughed, 
With tawney pastures in between, 
All flung with drifts that curving lie 
And set with shining pools of sky. 
Outward and outward peals the bell: 
O, who would creep within to-day, 
In dull solemnity to pray 

For sins a hilltop wind can sweep :— 
Dear brother God, let you and I 
Play with the freshet foaming by. 


J. MacD. 


%a 











GOOD ENGLISH 
A Dictionary OF Mopern EnctisH Usace, by H. 
W. Fowler (Oxford; pp. viii, 742; $2.25). 
ERE is a book that many people will be thankful 


for. What a boon it will be in Canada for all 
those who are liable to be buttonholed by acquaint- 
ances in the street, or rung up by entire strangers 
demanding immediately an expert and infallible ver- 
dict on some question of English usage. In future 
all such enquirers may be immediately referred to 
Mr. Fowler, or tiicir victims may at least ask to be 
permitted to refer to his excellent Dictionary before 
committing themselves to an opinion. 

For no one but a fool can ever expect any absolute 
standard permanently fixed according to definite rules 
in such matters as the pronunciation and meaning of 
the words of a living speech, and no one but a pedant 
will attempt to limit its expansion and growth and 
confine it within measured and regular boundaries. 
So long as it remains alive it is constantly if almost 
imperceptibly being worn and weathered, changing 
its shape like the sea-coast, receding here, gaining a 
little there. And a single authority can hardly be 
sure of more than his own particular neighbourhood. 
The special value of this volume lies in the fact that 
Mr. Fowler is constantly on his guard against 
pedantry, and attempts no more than to give us a 
useful chart, which is as accurate as he can make it, 
with the help of the great mass of information collect- 
ed during the last half century by the compilers of 
the Oxford English Dictionary. All those who know 
his King’s English and his earlier dictionaries will 
agree that no one could be better fitted for the task 
he has here undertaken. 

All his books are admirable examples of a kind 
of scholarship which is perhaps peculiarly English; 
he carries his learning lightly, even humorously, and 
writes not for the specialist but for the general reader. 
Even the discussion of such matters as doubtful pro- 
nunciation and spelling, which, though not unim- 
portant, may easily become dull and mechanical, are 
here dealt with lightly and pleasantly, as for example, 
the pronunciation of LU, and the victory of loo over 
lyoo, which is regarded by ‘great numbers of good 
people as one of the vulgarities of modern speech’. 

These little articles are all written in a delightful 
spirit, and give us a definitely decided opinion frankly 
and sensibly. ‘On a question of this sort anyone 
who is not entirely illiterate is sure to think that the 
line he is accustomed to draw between pedantic re- 
finement and acceptance of popular tendencies is the 
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right line; and the individual view here given is sub- 
ject to that discount; a view, however, must be given 
for what it is worth... .’ 

The book is admirably arranged with references 
under particular words to the articles in which the 
more general problems of their usage are discussed. 
Perhaps the fact that some of these articles have 
appeared before in the Times Literary Supplement or 
as tracts published by the Society for Pure English 
gave them a quality of attractiveness and charm not 
always associated with dictionary articles. Others 
discuss topics such as ‘Irrelevant Allusion’, ‘Stock 
Pathos’, ‘Elegant Variation’ and other fashionable 
tricks of the newspaper style in a way familiar to 
those who know the King’s English. Here is, for 
instance, a pleasant illustration of ‘irrelevant allusion’, 
and the way to expose it :— 

When about to quote Sir Oliver Lodge’s tribute to the 
late leader, Mr. Law drew, not a dial, »ut what was ob- 
viously a penny memorandum book from his pocket:— 
(You want to mention that Mr. Bonar Law took a note- 
book out of his pocket; but pockets are humdrum things; 
how give a literary touch? Call it a poke? No, we can 
better that; who was it drew what from his poke? Why, 
Touchstone a dial, to be sure! And there you are). 

Or again, he gives excellent advice—not intended, 

of course, for the practised writer, but for the inex- 
perienced—on the avoidance of ‘Stock Pathos’, and 
this is followed by a number uf examples of the 
phrases most in vogue. These have become :— 
so associated with melancholy occasions that it sems 
hardly decent to let such an occasion pass unattended by 
any of them. It is true that such trappings and suits of 
woe save much trouble; it is true that to mock at them lays 
one open to suspicion of hard-heartedness; it is also true 
that the use of them suggests, if not quite insincerity, yet 
a factitious sort of emotion, and those are well advised 
who abstain from them. 
He has a long article on the use of stops, with admir- 
able illustrations of all the most prevalent mistakes, 
and a valuable thirty pages devoted to ‘the definition 
of the technical terms of rhetoric, grammar, logic, 
prosody, diplomacy, literature, etc., that a reader may 
be confronted with, or a writer have need of’. It is 
significant that all these lists have been made not with 
the aim of being exhaustive, but following a principle 
of selection which shows clearly for whom the diction- 
ary is primarily intended. He omits ‘at one extreme 
the words of which most people who are given to 
reading at all may be assumed to know the mean- 
ing, and at the other those so unfamiliar that no 
sensible writer would use them unless he were 
addressing experts or students’. 

Throughout, Mr. Fowler has followed this ideal; 
his work is for ordinary people who are given to 
reading. This makes it in the best sense Johnsonian, 
and that is a good tradition to follow in the making 
of dictionaries. There is, of course, no attempt here 
to ‘fix’ the language. _It is still too much alive for 
that to be possible, and nowadays there is little 
danger of forgetting the inevitability of growth and 


change. Nevertheless the process must still appear a 
very disquieting one to all kind of pedants. 

Its new vigour is largely drawn from sources 
which are neither learned nor respectable ; and its old- 
est and noblest terms are constantly being either de- 
graded or misused. There is always confusion and 
strife and waste—and abundance, the reckless ex- 
travagance of the natural forces of life. And the 
business of the grammarian and the dictionary-maker 
is to bring order out of this chaos, to check this wild 
exuberance, to clear away rubbish and to cultivate 
the finer growths. 

Mr. Fowler does not shirk the task, and it may 
well be that the most valuable part of his work is 
this ordering and selection and cultivation of varie- 
ties. It is surprising to find recorded here such a 
large number of words which are commonly used 
and recognized under two, three, or even four differ- 
ent forms. English spelling is complicated and diffi- 
cult enough already, and it is a good thing to have 
these forms brought together, and to be given some 
indication which form seems most likely or is most 
fit to survive, e.g.,‘aery, aerie, eyry, eyrie. The first 
two forms are preferable to the others, which, accord- 
ing to the OED and Professor Skeat, are due to a 
theory of the derivation (from egg; eyry = eggery) 
that is known . . . to be wrong.’ 

But even more necessary is the work of distin- 
guishing as definitely as possible the meanings of 
those groups of words which by their similarity tend 
to become interchangeable; this is a constant loss to 
the language, and there is no reason why it should 
not be prevented as much as possible. In common 
speech, for instance, the different applications and 
shades of meaning of such terms as effective, effect- 
ual, efficacious, efficient are often disregarded. They 
are here clearly and precisely set down. Sometimes 
the distinction cannot be drawn very definitely, as 
the best usage varies. In such cases the dictionary- 
maker may well put forward his own suggestions, giv- 
ing examples of what seems to him to be good usage 
and bad. Thus without dogmatism and very simply 
he attempts here to distinguish the different senses 
which are more appropriate to quiet, quietness, 
quietude, so often used loosely and _ ineffectively. 
‘Quiet is a state of things or an atmosphere ; quietness 
is a quality exhibited by something; quietude is a 
habit or practice.’ 

Sometimes he evidently feels incompetent to de- 
cide himself, and then he falls back upon the appro- 
priate authority, eg., ‘Mugwump, highbrow. As 
many of us are uncertain whether these American 
words mean the same or different things, the follow- 
ing definitions are extracted from the Standard 
Dictionary.’ Here it is not necessary to quote further. 

In a recent essay Mr. Aldous Huxley recom- 
mends, as the ideal book for a holiday tour, a volume 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica—the new edition 
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printed on India paper, of course—and he goes on 
to point out its special advantages as reading suitable 
for a hotel bedroom or a ship’s cabin. This volume 
cannot be much heavier, and has many similar attrac- 
tions. It may also be read with great interest page 
by page. It produces a certain mental agility to 
spring from chivy to chloroform, then choleric, 
choliambic (which forces one to look up Technical 
Terms) and back to chop—carefully distinguished 
from cutlet—and so to chorale and chord. 

I recommend to Mr. Huxley and those who have 
followed his advice, when they have finished the 
Encyclopedia Britannica to try Mr. Fowler’s Diction- 
ary of Modern English Usage. H. J. Davis. 


BODY, MIND, AND SOUL 


Our Minps AND THEIR Boptes, by John Laird 
(Oxford, The World’s Manuals; pp. 122; 75c) ; 

PsyCHOLOGY AND THE CuurcH, by O. Hardman 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 203; $3.75). 


HE human race seems to have adopted and 

sanctified certain forms of expression without 
intentionally supporting the theories they suggest. A 
man who says that he drinks between meals talks 
a language that is familiar; if he prefers to say that 
he meals between drinks, we consider that he is wil- 
fully sporting with paradoxes. The idea that the 
body belongs to the mind seems to resemble this 
variety of paradox; we recoil from the order of the 
words and then conclude that our reaction was not 
quite necessary. A book was once published under 
the title ‘Why the Mind has a Body’, and echoes of 
that title have persisted ever since in academic re- 
sorts. Professor Laird, who once immigrated from 
Scotland and afterwards emigrated from Halifax to 
Ireland, is mindful of that earlier work and knows 
that his title is an echo. But his book, another of 
‘The World’s Manuals’, is not a new theory of life 
nor a fresh paradox. It is a sober, rather elaborate 
and somewhat technical survey of the principal views 
now held about body and mind and their relations 
The arrangement of the material follows a simple 
logical plan, beginning with ‘the attitude of common 
sense’ and then describing first the evidence of the 
sciences ; secondly, such hypotheses as parallelism and 
interactionism; thirdly, the ‘metaphysical specula- 
tions’. Nearly, if not quite, every point at issue in this 
field is presented, and the material is in consequence 
very comprehensive and very condensed. At one end 
the physiologists and neurologists leave us convinced 
that by development and integration the body attains 
the kind of functions we usually call mentality; at the 
other end Bergson disturbs our ancestral beliefs by 
assuming that in truth there is a real ‘mind-energy’ 
which is not a product at all but is the primary force 
using matter in order to focus itself on our practical 


needs. These extremes and all the intermediary 
varieties are well presented, and the book is to be 
recommended to all who would survey this complex 
subject. It would be well, however, if the author 
avoided forms of speech unfamiliar to_the common 
ear and did not use such words as ‘precellent.’ 

The Church, in this case apparently altogether 
united, is aware that it ought to have some definite 
views about psychology. In spite of behaviorists 
and other truculent persons, the public persists in 
thinking that the soul is real and important. More- 
over, the public oscillates between sabbatical views 
about the spiritual nature of man and week-day 
theories about the nerves, the complexes, and the un- 
conscious. For this public five writers have pro- 
duced a book which it can read with pleasure and pro- 
fit. Professor Matthews, an excellent writer on the 
philosophy of religion, deals with the psychological 
standpoint, and (rightly in our opinion) distinguishes 
between the help which psychology can give and the 
harm which it can do by producing the impression 
that religious beliefs are merely subjective. ‘The 
second essay on the progress and present position of 
psychology is adequate for its purpose though not 
always well expressed, and in some minor points 
positively wrong. The third and fourth essays on 
prayer and moral development strike an apologetic 
note which may comfort the true believer but will 
not reassure the seeker after independent proofs. 
One writer says of man that, ‘If the subconscious 
witnesses to his origin from below, and, as the 
Psycho-analist reminds us, smells of the earth, our 
habitation, the sensual and the beastly, the supra- 
conscious witnesses to his higher destiny above’. 
This language suggests an ignorance of psycho- 
analysis, a belated disrespect for the earth, and a 
curious trust in the supra-conscious which is more 
certainly known to be unearthly than proved to be 
celestial. A book of this kind can only succeed if 
the distinction between exhortation and demonstra- 
tion is faithfully observed; otherwise it either in- 
curs the accusation of special pleading or creates the 
impression that the particular function of psychology 
has been misunderstood. 

This lapse from excellence is redeemed in the essay 
on spiritual healing by Dr. Hadfield and Dr. Browne. 
The experience of the writers in clinical work mani- 
fests itself in a much stronger handling of the real 
issues, and by inference some of the statements in 
the early essays are made doubtful or untenable. The 
need and the purpose of the whole book are easily 
understood, and as a whole the contents are worth 
reading. It is the kind of book to recommend to 
those who lack training in physchology and feel the 
need for some counsel in their perplexities about the 


significance of psychology in the sphere of religion. 
G. S. B. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF SAUL 

Davip, A Pray, by H. D. Lawrence (Martin 

Secker ; pp. 128; edition limited to 500 copies; 15/-). 
HERE is much in the life-story of David— 
herdsman, warrior, poet, lover, king—to at- 

tract a dramatist; the well-known incidents offer 
such variety of material for him to choose from— 
heroic, romantic, and tragic. Mr. Lawrence, how- 
ever, has made use only of the opening scenes for 
his play, and it is the fate of Saul and his family 
that really provides the main action: it might equal- 
ly well have borne the title ‘Saul, A Tragedy’. 

It opens with an admirable scene in the court- 
yard of Saul’s house in Gilgal after his return from 
the successful expedition against the Amalekites, 
with Agag their king as prisoner and rich spoils of 
cattle and goods. The daughters of Saul and their 
maidens are barbarously mocking the prisoner and 
greedily receiving the bright-coloured robes and 
ornaments of gold and silver which the king had 
reserved for them from the booty, when word comes 
of the approach of the prophet Samuel. Full of 
indignation, he denounces Saul for his weakness in 
pandering to the lusts of the people and rejecting 
the word of the Lord, Who had commanded him to 
go and utterly destroy the Amalekites. This scene 
as narrated in the Authorized Version is perfectly 
dramatic, and Mr. Lawrence has very wisely intro- 
duced it whole into his text, at the same time elabor- 
ating with admirable skill the talk of Samuel and 
Saul :— 

SAMUEL.—Does the Breather of the skies take as great 
delight in sacrifice and burnt offerings as in obedience to 
the Voice that spoke on the breath of the night? Behold, 


to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 


fat of rams. 
SAUL.—Is not God the sender of life, and the bread of 


life? And shall we deny the meat and destroy the bread 
that is sent? 


SAMUEL.—Behold, is the Lord my God a sutler, to 
stock the larders of Saul? Lo, He heeds not the fat beef 
nor the fine raiment, but threshes out His anger in the 
firmament. 

The whole of this scene is a beautiful dramatic 
interpretation of the original story; the mind and 
hand of the artist are so utterly subdued by the 
charm and the beauty of the material with which he 
is working. 

But of course Mr. Lawrence has a further pur- 
pose; he is not content with this simple human in- 
terest in the story of the downfall of Saul and the 
ultimate success of this attractive young adventur- 
er, David. His David is not really a very convinc- 
ing figure, and not particularly attractive, except 
perhaps in the one scene where he meets Michal, the 
daughter of Saul promised to him in marriage, at 
the well and tells her his love and glorifies in ecstat- 
ic mystical language the bright desires of youth:— 


But my Lord my God loveth a bright desire and yearn- 
eth over a great Wish, for its fulfilment. Oh, the Lord my 


God is a glowing flame and He loveth all things that glow. 
So loves He thee, Michal, O woman before me, for thou 
glowest like a young tree in full flower, with flowers of gold 
and scarlet, and dark leaves. 

And again when he comes back from slaying 
Goliath, climbing the hill slowly with the head of 
the giant swinging in his hand, he seems to Saul the 
very embodiment of splendid youth, clad in the full 
glory of the Lord. He does not envy him his tri- 
umph, ‘but the blitheness of thy body, that is thy 
Lord in thee, I envy it thee with a sore envy. For 
once my body too was blithe. But it hath left me. 

. I have lost the best. I have had it and have 
let it go.’ 

There is a fine dramatic contrast between the 
two figures. The glory that has departed from Saul, 
he sees shiniag upon the youth whom he recognizes 
as his supplanter. As he grows more jealous and 
bitter and full of evil designs, he sees David grow- 
ing in favour with all the people and beloved by his 
own children, and even chivalrous and generous to- 
wards himself. It is here in this contrast that Mr. 
Lawrence has wrested the story to his own special 
purpose and attempted to give it a new and original 
interpretation. We gradually discover that Saul is 
for him the symbol of a primitive, heroic, magnan- 
imous way of life, which, in a recent book, he tried 
to express under the forms of the religion of Quet- 
zalcoatl, one of the old gods of Mexico. And David, 
on the other hand, symbolizes man’s way of life 
under the later dispensation of the intellect, where 
the qualities of shrewdness and subtlety and cunning 
are of more value than the old virtues of strength 
and surging, fierce power of soul and limb. 

It is all summed up in the last speech of Jona- 
than, who, after bidding farewell to David for the 
last time, prophesies the downfall of his own house 
and the beginning of a new era, which seems to him, 
who has known the old, a day of lesser men, whose 
virtues will lie in their wit and their prudence :— 


I would not see thy new day, David in Saul 


have I known the magnanimity of a man. Yea, thou arta 
smiter down of giants with a smart stone! Great men and 
magnanimous, men of the faceless flame, shall fall from 
strength, fall before thee, thou David, shrewd whelp of 
the lion of Judah. Take thou the kingdom and 
the days to come. In the flames of death where Strength 
is, I will wait and watch till the day of David at last shall 
be finished, and Wisdom no more be fox-faced, and the blood 
gets back its flame. 

This is the clue to Mr. Lawrence’s interest in 
this subject; it is also, perhaps, the cause of what 
may be called the half-success of the play. It con- 
tains great dramatic moments and some fine poetical 
speeches; but the simple story with its direct appeal 
is twisted out of shape in order to give it this sym- 
bolic, expressionistic interpretation. It remains a 
proof of his power as a writer of strong emotional 
prose, and is yet another expression—more restrain- 


ed and more disciplined than usual—of the gospel 
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which he has set himself to preach with such pas- 
sionate reiteration. But this does not produce a 
play, with its own unity as a work of art, convincing 
in itself. That is not enough to make great drama. 


PAUL KANE’S JOURNAL 


WANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST AMONG THE IN- 
pIANS OF NortH America, by Paul Kane (Master- 
Works of Canadian Authors, Vol. VII; The Rad- 
isson Society of Canada, Ltd., Toronto; pp. liv, 329; 
$4.00). 

HIS book, with illustrations from the author’s 

own paintings, and with a very informative 
introduction by Lawrence J. Burpee, is the first 
volume to appear of an ambitious series of twenty- 
five volumes of what the editors regard as the most 
significant works of Canadian authors, past and 
present. There are certain volumes in the series 
whose inclusion will surprise some of us, and there 
are some works whose exclusion will also cause a 
few of us of unofficial tastes to wonder a little; but 
the number of these is astonishingly small. 

The enterprise of certain Canadian publishers in 
putting out in recent years some of the half-forgot- 
ten works of early Canadian writers, and of non- 
Canadian writers on Canada, may lessen for some 
the imperative call to possess this set. On the other 
hand, the comfort of having the most representative 
efforts of our older writers in a uniform set, es- 
pecially when published so attractively as are these 
books, will tempt many to duplicate. The names of 
those who are announced to write biographical and 
critical introductions are sufficient guarantee that 
most of these introductions will be well done. The 
most valuable aspect of the whole undertaking is 
the publication of rare works, now long out of 
print and inaccessible, such, for instance, as the 
present one, some of the most valuable of which 
works might not have sufficient commercial attrac- 
tiveness to induce publishers to bring them out 
separately. The Library Edition, the only one the 
reviewer has seen, is very substantially set up on 
excellent paper and solid, sensible binding. It is a 
pity that the set, even at its cheapest, had to be so 
expensive as to discourage the poor lover of histor- 
ically and intrinsically interesting Canadian books, 
especially if he already possesses quite a proportion 
of the twenty-five books in less attractive form. 

The present volume is very fascinating and en- 
lightening, dealing, as it does, with the carefully 
recorded impressions of a born observer among the 
Indians, chiefly of the North-West, in the forties of 
last century. Those who already know the paint- 
ings of Paul Kane, now chiefly in the Royal Ontario 
Museum, will be doubly interested in his narrative, 
which, one might add, has some of the same quality 


of his portraits, of being more valuable historically 
and biographically than artistically. The book is 
better even artistically than the paintings, from 
being much less deliberately artistic. It is straight- 
forward journal-recording of events and _ scenes 
which would be interesting anywhere, but which, to 
the Canadian .reader, are invaluable. 


BEN JONSON 


Ben Jonson, edited by C. H. Herford and Percy 
Simpson; Volumes I. and II, The Man and His Work 
(Oxford; pp. xx, 441, 482; $12.50). 

EN JONSON, dramatist, poet, critic, and 
scholar, was not only the most versatile of 
the great Elizabethans, but more than any of his 
literary contemporaries impressed his personality 
on his age. Not till his namesake of the eighteenth 
century has there been such an acknowledged King 
of Letters. Moreover, the distinctive quality of the 
man is stamped on everything which he has written. 
From his first play, with which he violently stormed 
the English stage and thrust on it a startlingly new 
satirical comedy of manners, to the fine fragment of 
The Sad Shepherd, the English pastoral which lay 
unfinished at his death, the note of Jonsonian per- 
sonality is singularly continuous. It rings through 
the daring obiter dicta of The Discoveries and 
booms in the records of his holiday conversations 
with Drummond. This distinctive quality issues 
not only from his strenuous intellectual independ- 
ence. Behind, there is a new attitude to life. Amidst 
the sanguine and sunny Elizabethans his is the 
clearest voice of the questioner, the critic, of the 
man refusing to accept at their face value the things 
of life or of literature and, with an almost aggres- 
sive self-confidence, asserting the reality of his own 
vision. His lyrics and his masques witness the poet 
in Jonson, but his genius was pre-eminently for a 
hard intellectual satire. He was in his element 
when baring the shams and follies of contemporary 
London society, and his healthy ridicule ranged 
from the small game of his Stephens and Bobadils 
to the huge imposture of alchemy and the hypoc- 
risies of Puritanism. At his best he has no rival in 
our drama in this realm of high comedy. 

The story of his after-fame is interesting. Up to 
the closing of the theatres his plays were frequently 
acted and their comic methods imitated. When the 
stage sprang into life again at the Restoration, they 
still held their popularity and, indeed, if the new 
comedy of manners which then came into vogue is 
to be given any definite literary ancestry, it is cer- 
tainly to Jonsonian comedy that it must be related. 
All the critics from Dryden to Coleridge have ac- 
claimed his greatness—but to-day his star is well- 
nigh set. As a name he is recognized, but as a 
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master comedian and dramatic craftsman he is 
ignored except in the academies. It may be that 
for us nowadays his plays are here and there musty ; 
yet there is no doubting the lasting point of much 
of his ridicule. 

It is, perhaps, all the more commendable that we 
should be given this new edition which promises to 
bring together for the first time the whole of 
Jonson’s works, except a few trivial documents 
amusingly withheld by collectors. Only two vol- 
umes of the ten have as yet been published, but 
these suffice to give the measure of what is to come. 
They comprise the Life, introductions to the plays, 
and the texts of contemporary records, among 
which are the Conversations with Drummond. The 
precise scholarship of Mr. Simpson and the illu- 
minating criticism of Professor Herford make a 
very happy blend. Nothing is overdone. In the 
Life, Jonson’s career is carefully followed, a few 
new facts are given their place and a few puzzles 
are clarified; but there is no vague conjecturing. 
The man and his environment are related to his 
work, and it is left at that. Especially good is the 
chapter—Professor Herford’s, we guess—on the 
‘Final Appreciation’, where Jonson’s genius is 
briefly but brilliantly analysed. The introductions 
to the individual plays have just the right balance 
between historical and critical matter. And in ap- 
pearance the volumes could scarcely be bettered. 

We look forward to the promised texts of the 
plays; and certainly the completed work will form 
an admirable tribute from modern scholarship to 
the greatest of the Elizabethan scholars. R.S.K. 


THE CANADIAN BOAT SONG 


THE Lone SHIELING—A CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE Poem, by Lord Francis 
Hervey (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 27; $1.10). 


T is not possible in a brief review to go into the 

long debated question uf the authorship of the 
‘Canadian Boat Song’. A whole literature has grown 
up on the subject, and there have been many candi- 
dates for the honour. The poem was first printed in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for September, 1829, in the 
Noctes Ambrosianae, where North says that it is a 
translation of a Gaelic oar-song sent to him by ‘a 
friend of mine in Upper Canada’. It next appeared 
in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, for 1849, where 
D[onald] C[ampbell] says that it is a translation 
trom the Gaelic by the Earl of Eglintoun, left by him 
among his papers, and set to music by his own hand. 
There is no reason why this statement may not be 
true. Hugh Montgomerie, twelfth Earl of Eglintoun 
(‘Sodger Hugh’ of Burns’ ‘Earnest Cry and Prayer’), 
spent seven years prior to 1783 as a soldier in the 
Revolutionary War. His cousin Archibald, the eleventh 





Earl, was the largest individual subscriber to Burns’ 
first Edinburgh edition, of which he took forty-two 
copies. Hugh Montgomerie succeeded to the Earldom 
in 1796 and died in 1819. 

The Canadian Boat Song has been ascribed at 
various times to Lockhart, Christopher North, John 
Galt, ‘Tiger’ Dunlop, James Hogg, and other authors. 
The present volume brings forward a new candidate— 
Sir Walter Scott. Unfortunately the evidence is of 
the flimsiest sort, and leaves the problem precisely 
where it was. M. W. W. 


FICTION 
BEDTIME STORIES 


Tue Best BritisH SHorT Stories OF 1925, edited 
by Edward J. O’Brien and John Cournos (Longmans; 
pp. xxi, 346; $2.50) ; ; 

Tue Best SHort Stories oF 1925 [American], 
edited by Edward J. O’Brien (Longmans; pp. xvii, 
449 ; $2.50) ; 

Tue Best Frencu SHort Stories oF 1924-25, 
edited by Richard Eaton (Longmans; pp. xii, 502; 
$2.50) ; 

Tue Best CoNTINENTAL SHORT STORIES OF 
1924-25, edited by Richard Eaton (Longmans, pp. ix, 
557; $2.50). 


VOLUME of short stories is a good book to 

have handy at one’s bedside. In this wearing 
age when most of us crawl to our beds so possessed 
by the day’s work or excited by its adventures that 
sleep is far to seek, the habit of reading in bed is fast 
becoming universal; and here is where the excellence 
of the short story deserves recognition, for a good one 
will effectually switch our thoughts from the endless 
track of their preoccupation. So will a novel, of 
course, but then if a novel is good enough to serve 
the purpose, it is good enough to keep us from going 
to sleep at all. 

So we commend these annual collections to the 
consideration of harassed readers, even though this 
year’s crop falls rather below the previous one. The 
American stories are perhaps the least satisfying, and 
this is curious in view of the fact that Mr. O’Brien 
says in his preface that the American people ‘has 
adopted the short story as its particular form of 
art’, and that ‘one feels in it the striving of a nation 
to express itself’—statements which seem to be jus- 
tified when the enormous mass of short-story fiction 
produced yearly in the States is considered. It is fair 
enough to judge these representative American stories 
by the standard set by their editor—that ‘no sub- 
stance is of importance in fiction unless it is organic 
substance, that is to say, substance in which the 
pulse of life is beating’—and it seems to us that the 
pulse of life beats but fitfully through this collection. 
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There are some stories in which it is strong and heavy, 
such as Sherwood Anderson’s ‘The Return’, Rudolph 
Fisher’s ‘The City of Refuge’, and ‘Haircut’ by Ring 
Lardner; and these stories are vitally and essentially 
American, they give the foreign reader the feel of 
the country and glimpses of the soul of its people. 
But there are others—‘Guard of Honour’ by Barry 
Benefield, for example—which have no more sub- 
stance than a nut sundae and whose distinctly Ameri- 
can flavour is as cloying. And then again we find 
here stories like Konrad Bercovici’s ‘The Beggar of 
Alcazar’, which are sound fiction but which might 
have been produced anywhere, by any national. Per- 
haps the national spirit of America has not yet been 
distilled from the melting pot. 

The British collection is better than last year’s, 
more even in quality and more varied in manner. An 
idea of its quality will be given when we say that it 
contains ‘Faithful Jenny Dove’ by Eleanor Fargeon, 
the most charming ghost story we have ever read, D. 
H. Lawrence’s ‘Jimmy and the Desperate Woman’, 
whose tough numour would be appreciated by the 
Yorkshire folk to whom the desperate woman be- 
longed, stories by Viola Garvin, Francis Brett Young, 
and A. E. Coppard that rival their best, and extra- 
ordinarily vivid rustic snap-shots by T. F. Powys, 
Liam O'Flaherty, and George Manning-Sanders. 
This British collection has a freshness that is largely 
due to its more modern contributors, and which is 
jacking in the French volume, where the older men 
seem to have it all their own way. Pierre Mille, 
Pierre MacOrlan, and Paul Morand are well repre- 
sented—Morand’s ‘I Burn Moscow’ especially is so 
brilliantly devastating that we fear it will do more 
to damn the Revolution than the novels of all the 
literary émigrés in Paris. The Continentals this year 
are not as strong as last. Germany is not so well 
represented, nor is Holland. On the other hand Rus- 
sia does well with contributions from Gorki, Alexis 
Tolstoi, and Kuprine, there is a delightful fairy 
tale by Robert Vivier of Belgium, and two translations 
trom the Turkish whose light strength and simplicit: 
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of emotion are in sharp contrast to the sophisticated 
nuances of the Latins. 

Perhaps the most useful function served by these 
annuals is the introduction of the general reader to 
new and agreeable acquaintances. We envy those who 
still have before them the rare experience of discover- 


“Ing Alexis Tolstoi through ‘Ibycus’ in the Continental 


collection, or the Count de Bondy in “The Mabouls’. 
If these annuals stimulate the demand for more trans- 
lations from the European they will render a double 
service to their readers. 


NOVELS 

Tue Secret LIsTENERS OF THE East, by Dhan 

Gopal Mukerji (Ryerson; 205; $2.00). 
DETECTIVE story by a poet is always a re- 
freshing change from the usual run of railway 
novels, and Mr. Mukerji’s story of mystery and crime 
is a fascinating tale. When General Gastry, the head 
and front of the scout movement in India, is found 
murdered in a railway carriage outside Calcutta, his 
fellow-worker, Nirmal Chatterjee, doctor and scout- 
master, sets himself the task of avenging his friend. 
His discoveries reveal a far-reaching plot in which 
this murder was but a necessary incident, and his 
search for the murderer leads him by devious ways 
and in strange disguises through Peshawar and Kash- 
mere to far strange lands beyond the Hindu Kush :— 


At last we reached the roof of the world. Below us lay 
India to the south, and Turkestan to the north. . . .Thibet 
was to the east, where forbidding peaks bristled every 
morning like knives of diamond. To the west rolled the 
last ranges that had been rising with us from the vale of 
Kashmere and that at last bounded off to the west like 
lions of amethyst, striped with topaz. With a final look 
at the fading hills of Karakorum, we dropped into Central 
Asia, savage with romantic possibilities. 


These possibilities are handsomely fulfilled before 
the Hindu scoutmaster finds his enemy and claims 
him as his right from the white-bearded Khan of 
Shubeli, demanding that he be allowed to extradite 
him to India to suffer for his crime. The old Khan’s 
heart is with the avenger of a friend’s blood, but he 
cannot bring himself to give up a brother-Moslem to 


be ‘tortured’ by the British :— 


‘Take Abdul Rahim’s life with a lead pipe [says the Khan] 
as he took thy friend’s; satisfy thy vengeance, and go 
hence . I will not lift my hand to save him. The pig- 
eaters’ wish to hang him after torturing him with law- 
yers’ talk is worse than all the cruelties practised upon 
the flesh. I beg thee to follow a less savage course with 
Abdul Rahim. Kill him with thine own hands. What 


sayest thou?’ 
Only by quotation can we give an idea of the simple 
charm of this eastern tale—as attractive as it is, un- 


fortunately, rare. 
SKIN For SKIN, by Llewelyn Powys (McLeod; 


pp. 147; $2.00). 
The title of this book is taken from one of those 
delightful and amicable conversations between the 
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Lord and Satan which adorn the Bible and are ever 
a thorn in the flesh of the orthodox. ‘Skin for skin, 
yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life. But 
put forth thine hand now, and touch his bone and his 
flesh and he will curse thee to thy face’, is Satan's 
answer to the Lord’s quite justifiable pride in the 
manner in which his servant Job bears the loss of his 
guods and chattels. As a matter of history, even 
Biblical historians having their predilections, Job did 
nut; but admittedly Satan’s generalization fits the 
common run. By way of concrete illustration, Mr. 
Powys voices the bitter protest of youth tainted with 
tuberculosis. It is autobiographical in form and pain- 
ful enough to be a personal record. The details of 
the physical disintegration are told with the awful 
candour which comes from familiarity. The mood is 
despairing, valiant, and sardonic; the passion for liv- 
ing, intense and vehement. Every sense is awake to 
the amazing splendour of the world; every blade of 
June grass shines with transcendent beauty. The 
unwholesome and fetid odour of death pervades the 
book, but the exquisite delicacy of the style rises above 
it like an orchid from a poisonous swamp. 





Acainst Later Days, by W. H. Davies—a book 


which should never have been written. The super- 
tramp, who won so much deserved affection, has be- 
come an accepted man of letters, and the record of his 
social life in and around London makes far from 
pleasant reading. He meets a group of literary men, 
and seems unable to forget himself for a moment. 
There is little generosity, little ordinary kindliness or 
genuine interest in his reactions to them; instead an 
aggressive cleverness marks his descriptions of them, 
and a petty irritability which is unworthy of Mr. 
Davies. There are a few anecdotes which it is amus- 
ing to read, though the reliability of some of them has 
been questioned since the publication of the book, and 
a few opinions which it is interesting to note. But 
these do not atone for the mean personalities which 
disfigure the book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Ir Topay Have No Tomorrow, by Olive Gilbreath (Long- 
mans; pp. 369; $2.00). 

Heat, by Isa Glen (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 317; 
$2.50). 

THE SHOALS or Honour, by Elizabeth Sanxay Holding 
(Longmans; pp. 330; $2.00). 

BroKkeN TIES AND OTHER StTorIEs, by Rabindranath 
Tagore (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 229; $2.25). 

THe CHARWOMAN’s SHaADOw, by Lord Dunsany (Put- 
nam; pp. 339; 7/6). 








to whether permanent annual awards have a 
beneficial effect upon the arts. 
partly due to the fact that the unsuccessful competi- 
tors must, of necessity, out-number the gratified win- 
ners by about fifty to one, and as all losers are not 
good sports, the flood of criticism will naturally swell 


7 os has always been considerable doubt as 


It may be 


steadily from year to year. Making due allowances 
for a large amount of chagrin among disappointed 
dramatists and their friends, the Pulitzer Prize 
awarded annually for the best American play of the 
season does not appear to be working out as its 
founder, the late Joseph Pulitzer, must have hoped. 

The Pulitzer Prize for 1925-26 went to George 
Kelly for his study of a self-centred woman entitled 
Craig’s Wife. Nobody, except the judges, showed 
any inclination to select Craig’s Wife as the best 
drama of the season, although it was admittedly a 
season in which the American playwrights turned out 
a number of particularly weak products. Kelly wrote 
a parable for those modern American homes in which 
the wife treats the husband as the man privileged to 
pay the bills to keep her abreast in style and luxury 
of her women friends. He reversed the process of 
The Doll’s House. In Craig’s Wife, it was the man 
who made the discovery at last that their marriage 
was not an equal partnership, and it was the man who 
walked out and slammed the door. 

After the New York theatrical writers had re- 
covered from their first surprise, they puzzled over 
the award and discovered what many of them believed 
to be an explanation for it. The judges were giving 
a consolation prize to George Kelly. Two years ago, 
playgoers all expected that he would receive the 
Pulitzer Prize for The Show Off. The first committee 
of adjudicators reported in its favour, but the judges 
who had the final authority switched to Hell-Bent for 
Heaven. Now they have endeavoured to make it up 
to Kelly by giving him the award for an inferior 
drama. If that diagnosis is correct, and if it is gener- 
ally recognized that such a precedent has been created, 
the Pulitzer Prize may develop in future along in- 
creasingly farcical lines. Two dramas, The Wisdom 
Tooth and The Great Gatesby, have beer frequently 
mentioned in the discussion as superior to Craig’s 
Wife. That means that in some future years, when 
these two dramatists have written an inferior play, 
they will, as an act of reparation, receive the award 
over the heads of men who have done better work, 
and those men will receive the prize later when they 
have done something not quite so good. Just how 
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such a system will eventually affect the American 
drama I cannot predict. 

Another pertinent criticism is being made of the 
standards that the judges have established for them- 
selves. In the conditions laid down by the founder, he 
stipulated that the award should go to ‘that original 
American play which shall best represent the educa- 
tional value and power of the stage in raising the 
standard of good morals’. Granted that the con- 
dition is an extremely difficult one, as they have no 
dramatists on this continent capable of writing plays 
like Saint Joan, Abraham Lincoln, What Every Wo- 
man Knows, or The Pigeon, some effort to conform to 
it might have been expected. But the judges have ap- 
parently ignored it entirely. I do not think that one 
of the Pulitzer Prize winners has come within that 
condition, even in the slightest degree—perhaps 
Craig’s Wife comes nearer to it than any of the others. 

Last season the honour went to Sydney Howard 
for his play They Knew What They Wanted. The 
action took place in an Italian colony on the Pacific 
Coast. An old man who wanted children advertised 
for a wife, and secured as a result a young woman 
who wanted to break away from the dives of the big 
cities. He happened to have an accident on the day 
of her arrival, and while nursing him back to health, 
the girl yielded herself to a fiery young Italian wh» 
desired the comely young woman not of his own sultry 
race. When her husband discovered that she was to be- 
come a mother, bloodshed was threatened, until he had 
time to look at the matter more philosophically. He 
wanted children; she wanted a home and safety; the 
young man wanted her, but had gone his way. All of 
them knew what they wanted and were gratified, so 
why make a row about it? From this distance, it is 
difficult to understand what bearing that drama could 
have on the ‘educational value and power of the 
American stage in raising the standard of good 
morals’. At the same time, we are bound to admit 
that the judges know more than a Canadian can 
possibly make out about the standard of good morals 
in the U.S.A. 

Of course, the chief weakness of the permanent 
prize system has been most logically defined by Sin- 
clair Lewis, who refuses to accept the award for the 
best novel of the year. He pointed out the danger of 
publicly confirming the authority of any little group 
of men to be the judges in such an important matter. 
If the individual tastes of half a dozen men, partially 
fused, are to become the accepted standard, to which 
all the dramatists who hope for the Pulitzer Prize 
will be attempting to conform, hopeless standardiza- 
tion is going to be the result. American drama has 
suffered enough from the efforts to copy the box- 
office successes of the moment. It would be fatal to 
create similar bell-wethers leading in a highbrow direc- 
tion. FRED JACOB. 


SOUNDING BRASS 
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A story which deals with that 
most elaborate and innocent of 
all games which grown men take 
so seriously—the game of ad- 
vertising. The critics are unani- 
mous in their praise of it. 


‘I never read novels, but this 
one I read from cover to cover. 
It is a remarkable portrait of 
the development of a man.’— 
Bruce Barton. 


‘A most powerful warning— 
this devastating book, written at 
the expense of the boosters.’— 
Chesterton’s Weekly. 


‘The best novel I have read for 
many a day. It is full. It ts 
vital. It is true to life. —West- 
minster Gazette. 


‘Masterly; at once a _ clever 
satire and an acute character 
study.’—Evening Standard. 


‘Miss Mannin knows the adver- 
tising world from AtoZ... 
and knows other worlds equally 
well. She sets down what she 
sees and there are no veils be- 
fore her eyes . . . an achieve- 
ment of which any writer would 
be proud.’—The Lady. 


‘Very clever. Full of epigram- 
matic wit.—Daily Mail. 


‘ 


. arresting and compelling. 
... It is a very unusual Eng- 
lish novel.—New York Times. 


‘A clever book. Keenly alive.’ 
—English Review. 


‘Its construction almost fault- 
less.—Saturday Review. 


Written by Published by 
Ethel Mannin —_H. K. Gordon 


$2.00 


66 Temperance Street 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
OCCUPATIONAL CHANGES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
BY H. MICHELL 


VERY interesting study by Dr. Bowley on 
A occupational changes in Great Britain in 1911 


and 1921 has recently been published as a 
special memorandum by the London and Cambridge 
Economic Service. The study, as might be expected 
of anything written by Dr. Bowley, is a model of 
statistical analysis, and treats the subject in a very 
thorough manner. Without following the author into 
the intricacies of the subject, it will suffice to say that 
he has taken the censuses of Great Britain in 1911 
and 1921, and noted the changes in numbers of 
workers in various occupations and the ages of the 
various groups. The results of this analysis are 
interesting in the extreme, and may be conveniently 
summarized as follows: 

Out of every 1,000 persons in Great Britain in 
1911 there were 13 men over 65 years who were 
occupied; in 1915 the number had increased to 15. 
In 1911 the number of men between 45 and 65 years 
who were occupied was 72; in 1921 the number was 
88. In the class 16 to 45 years, the number in 1911 
who were occupied was 216; in 1921 it was 203. In 
the class under 16, the number of males occupied in 
1911 was 16; in 1921 it was 13. In the class of 
single women occupied over 16 years, the number in 
1911 was 94; in 1921 it was 96; while women under 
16 years in 1911 who were occupied were 10 per 1,000 
of the total population, in 1921 they were 9 per 1,000. 

These are very interesting figures, and will repay 
careful consideration. The real significance is that 
there has been a very decided shift upwards in age 
of those occupied. Putting all those males over 45 
years together, we find that there has been an in- 
crease of 18 per 1,000 of the total population, while 
of those under 45 years there has been a decrease of 
16 per 1,000. The reasons for this shift are not very 
tar to seek; they are to be found in the war losses 
and the falling birth-rate. The older men and women 
have been compelled to continue working in order to 
keep industry going. The fall in the birth-rate is 
beginning to tell heavily, and we can gauge pretty 
accurately what the future supply of labour will be. 
The age distribution in 1911, Dr. Bowley says, re- 
lated to a population that had been increasing for 
several decades at about one per cent. per annum. 
In such a population the number between 16 and 20 
years, the recent entrants to industry, was 108 per 
1,000 of all occupied in the case of males; in 1921 
the number in this group had fallen to 105. The fall 
below 16 years is partly attributable to the prolonga- 
tion of school age and the virtual extinction of half- 
timers; but owing to the fall in the number of births 


since 1915 the future recruits to industry will be 
progressively fewer. Industry in Great Britain is 
increasingly manned already by those verging on 
middle age and the elderly, and as they become 
superannuated there wil! not be enough to provide 
for the increase and expansion which was experienced 
prior to the war. 

Such are Dr. Bowley’s conclusions, and from them 
there seems no escape. Just exactly what do thev 
mean? The answer to that question seems to be that 
the tremendous increase in wealth of Great Britain 
made possible by an abundance of cheap labour is 
now definitely at an end. In essence, the coal crisis 
in Great Britain means the same thing. While coal 
could be raised by cheap labour, and sold easily and 
profitably in foreign markets, the necessity for co- 
ordination in the industry, the use of the latest 
machinery, and the abandonment of semi-exhausted 
pits was not apparent. Already we hear that English 
manufacturers are beginning to study very carefully 
American methods of mass production, with the 
highest possible efficiency going with the highest 
possible wages. It is certain that we are going to 
see a very drastic re-organization of industry in Great 
Britain in the very near future. 

If our reasoning is correct, and there seems to 
be no grounds for doubting it, we may suppose that 
the present unemployment in Great Britain must pass 
fairly quickly, and that without any drastic schemes 
of mass emigration as have been advocated. Indeed, 
mass emigration was always out of the question; it 
simply could not be done. In fact, the very opposite 
is likely to be the result, and we may expect a falling- 
off of British immigration into Canada in the future. 
Indeed, we may even be bold enough to say that the 
era of the great migrations from Europe to North 
America is definitely over. 

How that is going to affect Canada no one on earth 
can tell. The idea that Canada can only increase her 
population through immigration is, of course, quite 
mistaken. The way she can best increase her numbers 
is to hold those she already has, and let them increase 
by natural means. And again, to turn to another 
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thought, if we are going to see a falling-off in immi- 
gration from Great Britain in the future, what is 
going to be the effect on the Canadian people? Are 
they going to lose their distinctively British compos- 
ition? Will the immigrants into Canada be almost 
exclusively from the United States or Eastern Euro- 
pean countries? These are questions which it is per- 
fectly impossible to answer, so impossible as to make 
them hardly worth asking. But out of all the uncez- 
tainty there do emerge several things very plainly. 
The industrial life of Great Britain is going to change, 
probably much for the better. The era of cheap and 
abundant labour is definitely over, and we are con- 
ironted with an age of rising labour costs and mass 
nroduction in Great Britain that will challenge the 
other nations of the world to the fiercest struggle in 
international trade. That Great Britain will probably 
be compelled to abandon her policy of free trade 
seems inevitable, and that the repercussions in Canada 
and the rest of the Empire will be profound cannot 
b: doubted. 
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Index of Volume of | Price of Cost of 

Wholesale |Employ- 30 Canadian | Selected 

Prices in ment in Securi- Family 

| Canada (1) |Canada (2) |tles (3) Budget (4) 
June 1926 |... 101.0 nies 150.7 
May “ 176.7 94.3 nicane 153.9 
Apr. ot 177.8 91.4 120.7 154.8 

ar. “ | 179.5 91.5 122.5 156.2 

| 
July 1925 | 175.7 96.8 111.4 142.9 
June ae 172.1 94.5 111.4 142.3 
May . 172.5 90.8 108.8 142.9 
Apr. aa 174.7 87.2 107.5 143.9 





‘Michell. Base (=100) refers to the period 1900-1909. 

*Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records obtained from 
employers. Base (=100) refers to January 17, 1920. 
Subsequent figures refer to the first of each month. 


*Michell. Monetary Times. The following common 
stock quotations are included: Dominion Steel; 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal; Steel Co. of Canada; 


Canadian Locomotive Com- 
pany; Russell Motor Co.; Canadian Cottons; Can- 
adian Converters; Dominion Textile; Montreal Cot- 
toms; Monarch Kritting; Penman’s; Wabasso Cottons; 
British Columbia Fishing & Packing; City Dairy; Dominion 
Canners; Shredded Wheat; Tucketts Tobacco Co.; Canada 
Bread; F. N. Burt; Provincial Paper; Spanish River; 
Howard Smith; Laurentide; Lake of the Woods Milling; 
Ogilvie; Maple Leaf; Canada Cement; Lyall Construction; 
Dominion Bridge. 
‘Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 


Canada Car and Foundry; 
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THE LAW AND CUSTOM OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
By Sir William Anson. 


Parliament - - - - 
Part I., The Crown - - 
Part IIl., The Crown -— - 


$5.50 
$3.40 
$2.75 


Volume I. 


Volume II. 


The authoritative account of the law relating to our political institu- 
tions with so much history as is necessary to explain how they came 
to be what they are. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


An Introductory Study - - - - - $1.00 


This book may be fourd to ‘fulfil a two-fold purpose; to provide an 
introduction to the history of English Institutions, and also to explain 
the contemporary working of the complicated constitutional machine. 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN THE DOMINIONS. 
By A. B. Keith. 3 Volumes. Per set - $13.50 
A most thorough and detailed statement of governments in the 


Dominions, and their relations with England, as they existed before 
the war. Professor Keith is a leading authority on the problems of 


the Empire, and takes a wise and far-sighted view of the needs of 
Imperial Unity. 


eta hie 


DOMINION HOME RULE IN PRACTICE. a 
‘ . . 
By A. B. Keith (World of To-day Series) - 50. 
A convenient and timely summary of the material included b ‘ 
fessor Keith in his three-volume work, ‘Responsible Government ii > 
the Dominions”. But this small volume also has the advantage of 


including in its basic fabric the great changes in the imperial : 
which have been brought about since the last war. ” on a 


THE CONSTITUTION OF CANADA. 


An Introduction to Its Development and Law. 


By WP: ely - 


An evolutionary account of the various movements and stages which 
have issued inio the organized political life of Canada to-day. 


THE UNREFORMED SENATE OF CANADA. 
By Robert A. Mackay. Introduction by George 
M. Wrong, Professor of History, University of 
Toronto - - - - - - = - 


$4.50 


“A scientific treatment of a living political problem.’’—Professor G, M 
Wrong. : 


“Mr. Mackay has performed a signal service to Canadian history,"— — 
Professor W. P. M. Kennedy. 
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more. 
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Ottawa, for full information, and 
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